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Farewell  5ong,  1916 

(Air:     "In  the  Gloaming") 
Louise  W.  Goodivin,  '16 

Alma  Mater,  in  the  sunset, 

Fondly  turn  our  eyes  to  thee. 
While  the  quiet  shadows  falling, 

Fold  thee  in  calm  dignity. 
'Round  thy  ivied  walls,  the  breezes 

Weave  a  breathing,  half-seen  spell ; 
In  thy  shaded  groves  the  birdsong's 

Muted  as  we  say 

Farewell. 

Alma  Mater,  in  the  sunset, 

Heavy  turn  our  hearts  to  thee, 
While  the  gone  years'  shadows,  length 'ning, 

Fold  us  in  their  memory. 
Thou  hast  shown  the  way  to  wisdom ; 

Thou  hast  taught  us  friendship 's  spell ; 
Taught  us  love,  and  joy,  and  longing 

That  it  means,  to  say 

Farewell. 

Now  we  leave  thee.  Alma  Mater, 

Fondly  cling  our  hearts  to  thee, 
Our  last  tender  homage  paying, 

Fraught  with  hope  for  years  to  be. 

In  thy  spirit,  loyal  service. 
With  thy  courage,  daunting  fears, 
We  will  keep  thy  quest  held  sacred, 

Shrined  in  love  throughout  the  years. 
Now  we  leave  thee,  Alma  Mater, 
Fondly  cling  our  hearts  to  thee. 
Farewell,  Farewell,  Farewell. 
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Pageantry 

Collie  Garner,  '18,  Cornelian 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  concern- 
ing the  "new"  art  of  pageantry.  Only  those  who  know  little 
of  its  history,  or  those  who  greatly  misunderstand  its  signifi- 
cance, think  of  it  as  a  new  art.  Far  from  being  a  recent 
development  of  the  drama,  pageantry  is  the  remotest  ancestor 
of  modern  drama.  In  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  early 
Egyptians,  elaborate  symbolic  rites  were  used;  the  children 
of  Israel  had  their  sacrificial  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  most 
famous  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  of  ancient  pageants 
were  the  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  In 
their  patriotic  appeal  to  the  whole  people,  these  Roman  tri- 
umphs were  closely  related  to  our  modern  pageants.  They 
were  more  than  simply  a  glorification  of  the  conqueror;  they 
were  the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  loyalty  of  a  people  to 
their  empire. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  coming  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Germans  the  artistic  tastes  of  Europe  also 
declined.  Symbolism  was  little  used  for  many  centuries. 
When  the  Renaissance  renewed  the  people's  interest  in  the 
liberal  arts  they  began  to  write  drama  for  the  trained  actor 
on  the  stage.  But  the  demand  for  some  form  of  entertain- 
ment which  the  people  as  a  whole  could  enjoy,  persisted,  and 
led  to  the  modification  of  a  certain  kind  of  popular  stage 
plays  into  street  shows.  These  outdoor  plays  were  very  popu- 
lar in  England  for  a  time,  but  they  gradually  lost  their  pres- 
tige. 

It  was  not  until  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that 
students  of  history  and  civics  realized  the  possibility  of  using 
a  whole  city  or  community  in  enacting  a  single  huge  drama. 
The  first  great  modern  pageants  were  given  in  England,  and, 
naturally,  presented  the  history  of  their  immediate  localities. 
Material  for  historical  pageants  abounds  in  a  country  whose 
history  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  the  Druids.  Some  English 
cities  which  have  made  great  success  with  historical  pageants, 
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have  used  scenes  from  all  ages  of  her  history,  from  the  rude, 
uncivilized  life  of  the  early  Britons  to  the  ^eat  industrial  age 
of  Victoria.  Although  America  can  boast  of  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  rich,  varied  and  romantic  history  of  the  mother 
country,  she  has  still  a  wealth  of  historical  material  upon 
which  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  pageants  have 
been  built. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  English  historical  pageants 
were  the  first  modern  developments  of  the  art.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  arrange  a  succession  of  scenes  in 
chronological  order,  in  such  a  way  that  they  show  fairly  well 
the  progress  of  a  community.  From  these  modest  beginnings 
pageantry  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  Soon  pageants  were 
being  given  in  several  countries,  and  founded  on  the  greatest 
variety  of  subjects.  The  directors,  encouraged  by  their 
initial  successes,  broadened  their  field  of  action  and  began  to 
organize  musical  pageants,  pageants  of  art  and  education, 
industrial  and  civic  pageants. 

While  given  primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mul- 
titudes, pageants  are  often  of  great  practical  worth.  His- 
torical and  industrial  pageants  are  direct  educative  forces. 
They  teach  not  only  by  suggestion,  but  also  by  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  times  or  trades  upon  which  they  are  based. 
No  more  effective  history  lesson  could  be  taught  than  that 
inculcated  by  a  parade  of  our  ancestors  from  pioneer  days  to 
the  present  time.  One  could  not  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of 
our  great  industrial  plants  than  that  given  by  the  representa- 
tions in  public  spectacles.  In  any  pageant  much  definite 
instruction  is  incidentally  given  as  well  as  the  more  intangible 
suggestions  and  ideas. 

A  well-organized  pageant  is  an  artistic  whole.  For  the 
gaudy,  motley  colors  of  the  circus  parade  it  substitutes  bril- 
liant rich  tints,  harmonizing  well  and  forming  a  splendid 
spectacle.  This  vivid  and  realistic,  though  unconscious  teach- 
ing of  the  big  principles  of  artistic  coloring  and  grouping 
cannot  fail  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the  spectators.  It  strengthens 
that  esthetic  taste  which  distinguishes  instinctively  between  the 
gorgeous  and  magnificent  and  the  tawdry.  A  pageant  often 
reveals  unsuspected  artistic  and  histrionic  talent  on  the  part  of 
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the  participators.  Some  unusually  gifted  persons  have  dis- 
covered themselves  in  this  work.  As  the  beauty  of  pageants 
refines  the  outward  taste,  so  the  symbolism  refines  the  mind. 
It  brings  the  soul  newer,  broader  and  purer  ideals.  As  a 
cultural  influence  a  pageant  is  eminently  worth  while. 

The  very  popularity  of  the  pageant  makes  it  a  potent 
influence  in  the  lives  of  both  spectators  and  participators.  No 
individual  or  community  can  see  a  great  piece  of  work  with- 
out being  aroused  to  new  perceptions  and  mightier  enthu- 
siasms. How  much  truer  it  is  that  no  community  can  do  a 
great  piece  of  work  and  not  be  lifted  to  a  higher  conception 
of  its  powers  and  possibilities. 

This  unbounded  popularity  of  pageantry  comes  as  a  result 
of  its  universal  appeal  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
Love  for  mysterious,  symbolic  things  is  an  elemental  passion 
of  mankind.  The  learned  and  unlearned,  the  little  child  and 
the  old  man,  all  are  alike  stirred  by  the  gorgeous  array  and 
lilting  music  of  the  spectacular  allegorical  parade.  The  home- 
spun costumes  and  the  rude  ox  carts  used  in  a  pageant,  illus- 
trating pioneer  days,  have  a  glamour  that  present  day  things 
can  never  attain.  They  speak  eloquently  of  the  heroic  past. 
Man  is  ever  groping  for  some  method  of  expressing  the  great 
meanings  and  instincts  of  life.  By  reproducing  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  well,  he  strives  toward  the 
goal.  But  after  all  it  is  only  through  symbolism  that  the 
life  of  mankind  can  be  fully  and  freely  expressed,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  the  appeal  of  pageantry  is  universal. 

The  universality  of  its  appeal  makes  pageantry  a  pecu- 
liarly powerful  instrument  for  accomplishing  the  unification  of 
a  people.  Everyone  is  needed  in  making  a  pageant.  All 
races,  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children  find, 
their  places  in  this  community  drama.  Each  feels  himself  a 
part  of  the  great  whole.  All  work  together  enthusiastically 
and  untiringly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
When  that  purpose  has  been  accomplished  they  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work  and 
go  about  their  daily  tasks  with  heightened  self-confidence  and 
a  fuller  realization  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  man.  No 
amount  of  ''civic"  education  could  have  filled  the  people  of 
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twenty  nationalities,  who  participated  in  the  Boston  ' '  Brother- 
hood Pageant,"  with  the  feeling  of  national  unity  and  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  which  stirred  them  as  they  placed  their  laurel 
wreaths  upon  the  grave  of  their  common  benefactor  and  friend, 
Elihu  Burritt. 

The  great  things  accomplished  by  pageantry  heretofore  are 
but  a  promise  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to 
bring  strong  men  and  little  children  together  upon  a  ground 
of  common  interest.  This  the  pageant  does  and  will  be 
enabled  to  do  more  fully  as  its  field  grows  broader.  Pageantry 
is  essentially  the  drama  of  the  people.  It  reaches  those  to 
whom  grand  opera  would  not  appeal  even  if  they  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  it.  This  drama  of  the  people,  which 
now  bursts  forth  spasmodically  in  very  diverse  places  and 
many  different  forms,  can  by  organization  and  cultivation  be 
molded  into  noble  national  drama,  drama  which  will  express 
the  life  and  aspirations  of  our  American  people,  better  than 
the  stage  can  ever  do. 
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The  Awakening 


Awarded  first  prize  in  the  Inter-5ociety  Short  Story  Contest 

Collie  Garner,  '18,  Cornelian 

The  storm  had  spent  its  first  wild  fury.  The  thunder  had 
died  away  to  distant  rumblings  among  the  far  away  peaks, 
and  the  rain  fell  softly  over  the  earth.  Softly  it  fell  over 
everything,  over  the  fresh  green  of  the  foliage  which  clothed 
the  long  wooded  ridges,  over  the  darker  green  of  the  narrow 
hollows  and  tiny  level  fields  along  the  streams  over  half- 
planted  cornfields,  in  which  plows  stood  upright  in  the  rows 
just  where  their  owners  had  left  them  when  the  storm  began, 
over  scattered  sheep  browsing  on  the  sunny  slopes,  and  cattle 
cropping  the  short  grass  along  the  fence  rows.  Softly  it  fell 
upon  the  roof  of  a  three-roomed  log  cabin  and  dripped  from 
the  eaves  with  monotonous  regularity. 

*.lf.  .y.  .y-  .^^  jt.  jb 

w  ^  TV*  Tp  ^  ^F 

"It's  no  use,  mother.  I  just  won't  stand  it  any  longer. 
What's  the  use  of  stayin'  here  and  scratchin'  up  them  same 
old  hillsides  time  and  agin  with  that  broke-down  mule  all  for 
the  sake  of  havin'  a  little  somethin'  to  eat  an'  some  rusty 
overalls  to  wear  ?     I  want  to  see  the  world. ' ' 

As  he  uttered  this  rebellious  speech  Bill  Gray  gazed  vin- 
dictively out  through  the  April  rain  at  the  old  brown  mule, 
standing  stupidly  under  the  shed  of  the  little  crib,  with  his 
harness  dangling  about  his  body  just  as  he  had  been  brought 
in  from  the  field,  as  if  he  would  cast  upon  the  patient  beast 
a  great  part  of  the  blame  for  the  existing  order  of  things. 
His  mother  wisely  held  her  peace.  The  wisdom  gained  from 
fifteen  years  of  daily  association  with  her  hot-headed  son 
taught  her  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  him  when  he  took 
what  she  called  "one  of  his  tantrums."  Besides,  the  out- 
burst was  not  altogether  a  surprise  to  her.  She  was  intelli- 
gent enough  and  had  quite  enough  education  to  realize  the 
fact  that  her  son  was  unusually  gifted.  The  neighbors  said 
that  "he  was  mighty  handy  with  tools,"  and  they  kept  him 
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employed  a  goodly  part  of  his  spare  time,  in  mending  and 
making  various  and  sundry  mechanical  appliances.  It  seemed 
altogether  too  much  to  expect  that  a  boy  of  Bill's  spirit  and 
ability  would  be  content  to  till  the  little  hillside  farm.  His 
mother  still  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  have  a 
good  education,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  schooling  had 
apparently  come  to  an  abrupt  close  on  a  day  the  previous  fall 
when  he  had  returned  from  the  little  district  school,  declaring 
that  his  teacher  could  not  calculate  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
and  that  he  was  not  going  back  another  day.  Pleading  and 
entreaties  proved  unavailing;  he  had  not  returned.  The 
mother  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  remonstrance 
would  not  help  matters  now. 

Bill  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  out  through  the  rain,  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  fall.  The  penetrating  odor  of  wet, 
freshly  plowed  earth  almost  maddened  him.  It  spoke  of  end- 
less drudgery.  After  a  few  moments  he  turned  abruptly  from 
the  door,  seized  his  cap  and  again  spoke  to  his  mother. 

''I'm  goin'  down  to  Sunburst  an'  git  me  a  .job,"  he  an- 
nounced with  grim  determination.  Again  the  mother  said 
nothing,  but  her  serene  gray  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have 
gathered  into  thfeir  depths  something  of  the  strength  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  followed  him  with  a  silent  prayer  as  he  strode 
down  the  path  toward  the  river.  He  Avould  come  back.  She 
was  sure  of  that. 

Bill  plunged  fiercely  on.  He  walked  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  escape  from  himself,  and  in  truth  he  was,  rather  than  from 
conditions  which  he  hated.  On  down  the  path  and  into  the 
road  which  wound  along  the  bank  of  the  noisy,  rushing,  little 
river,  unmindful  of  the  dripping  bushes  which  fringed  his 
way,  or  of  the  color  and  odor  which  made  beautiful  the  land- 
scape. He  quickly  traversed  the  three  miles  which  lay 
between  his  home  and  the  thriving  mill  town  of  Sunburst. 
The  great  band  sawmill,  which  daily  cuts  some  forty  thousand 
feet  of  magnificent  poplar  and  spruce  logs  into  lumber,  and 
the  surrounding  forests  from  which  these  logs  are  taken,  fur- 
nish employment  for  hundreds  of  men.  Sunburst  is  a  mecca 
for  the  unemployed  of  every  class  and  character. 

Bill  reached  the  town  just  in  time  to  see  the  train  from 
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Woodrow  pull  in  at  the  station.  He  had  intended  to  go 
directly  to  the  manager  of  the  mill  and  ask  for  a  position, 
but  the  always-new  spectacle  of  the  incoming  train  caught  his 
attention  as  it  evidently  had  that  of  numerous  other  idlers. 
As  the  passengers  alighted  from  the  car  which  was  behind  the 
long  freight  train,  the  interest  of  the  crowd  centered  upon  a 
handsome,  well-dressed  young  man,  who  carried  a  heavy  suit- 
case and  seemed  very  eager  to  find  someone  who  would  haul 
his  trunk  and  a  number  of  boxes  up  to  the  hotel. 

"Who  is  that  feller?"  Bill  asked  of  an  Italian  standing 
near  him. 

"Dunno,"  replied  the  other,  in  his  peculiar  English. 

Another  who  heard  the  question  said,  "Guess  he  must  be 
the  new  head  mechanic  Mr.  Scales  said  was  comin'." 

"Bill." 

The  boy  turned  to  see  who  addressed  him. 

"See  here.  Bill,  can't  ye  do  somethin'  fer  my  watch?  It 
ain't  run  a  lick  in  a  week." 

It  was  Tom  Rogers,  a  boy  who  had  shared  Bill's  desk  in 
the  little  one-room  school  house,  and  had  first-hand  knowledge 
•of  his  ability  to  make  various  kinds  of  machinery  "  go, "  much 
to  the  teacher's  annoyance,  that  now  applied  to  him  for  help. 

"Ill  see  what's  the  matter  with  it,"  Bill  replied  laconi- 
cally. 

He  took  the  watch,  moved  back  and  sat  down  upon  a  pile 
of  lumber  near  the  railroad  track.  He  then  opened  the  watch 
and  began  to  remove  wheels  one  by  one,  carefully  laying  them 
out  on  the  plank  beside  him,  as  he  proceeded. 

"See  here,  d'ye  reckin  ye '11  ever  git  'em  put  back  to- 
gether right?"  Tom  asked  skeptically. 

"Gimme  somethin'  to  wipe  out  this  dirt  with,"  Bill  com- 
manded, disdaining  to  answer  the  other's  question. 

Tom  rummaged  in  his  pockets  until  he  produced  a  grimy 
handkerchief,  which  he  handed  over  to  the  busy  tinker.  Some- 
thing else  attracted  his  attention  at  this  juncture  and  he 
walked  away,  after  assuring  Bill  that  he  would  "be  back 
in  a  minit. " 

Bill  was  so  engrossed  in  the  congenial  task  of  cleaning, 
polishing  and  readjusting  the  mechanism  of  the  watch  that 
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he  did  not  realize  that  he  was  being  watched.  When  he 
finished  and  got  up  to  look  for  the  owner  of  the  watch  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  well-dressed  stranger. 

"Boy,  you're  a  genius.  Where  did  you  learn  to  do  that?" 
The  words  burst  involuntarily  from  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  an  intensely  interested  spectator  of  the  skillful  perform- 
ance. 

The  boy  stared  hard  at  the  stranger  before  answering. 

Then  he  said,  ''I  didn't  haf  to  learn.  I've  alius  knowed 
how  to  tinker  with  machin'ry." 

''But,  boy,  do  you  know  what  you  can  make  your  talent 
mean  to  you?"  the  young  man  asked,  as  he  looked  straight 
into  the  stubborn,  intelligent  face  of  the  boy. 

"Can't  mean  much,  onless  that  I'll  be  a  fust  rate  black- 
smith and  knock  old  Jim  Peterson  out  of  a  job.  What's  the 
use  of  havin'  talent  if  ye've  got  to  scratch  a  little,  rocky 
hillside  fer  a  livin'?  Better  be  born  a  plum  idiot  like  Jim 
Lane's  Ikey." 

This  bitter  outburst  rather  amazed  the  young  mechanic, 
but  served  to  deepen  his  interest  in  the  boy. 

"Can't  you  go  to  school?"  he  questioned  gently. 

"Oh,  yeh,  to  Miss  Hutchins  down  at  Laurel  Hill,  who 
don 't  know  as  much  'rithmetic  as  I  do,  or  to  "  graded ' '  school 
down  here  if  I'd  tramp  six  miles  every  day.  But  who  wants 
to  waste  time  studyin'  hist'ry  and  grammer?"  The  boy 
drawled  out  the  words  with  eloquent  scorn. 

The  man  was  nonplussed.  At  length  he  ventured  to  ask 
the  silent  boy,  ' '  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? " 

"Git  me  a  job  here  and  go  to  work  like  other  men." 

The  answer  had  in  it  a  pathos  which  the  stranger  was 
quick  to  realize.  He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  intelligent 
young  face  before  him  and  thought  tenderly  of  his  own  care- 
fully guarded  childhood  and  youth. 

"That  can't  be  a  life  work,"  he  persisted.  "You  can't  go 
on  forever  working  at  this  sawmill.  Besides,  even  if  you  could 
you  would  be  simply  an  underdog,  with  little  chance  to  de- 
velop the  cunning  of  your  hand  and  brain.  Suppose  you  go 
back  home  and  cultivate  your  mother's  little  farm  this  sum- 
mer, then  when  school  opens,  come  down  here  to  school  and 
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when  you  have  finished  here  perhaps  there  will  be  some  way 
for  you  to  study  mechanics.  Many  boys  have  worked  their 
way  through  college." 

Bill  listened  silently  but  with  increasing  interest,  as  the 
young  man  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
before  him.  He  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  his  mother  was 
right  when  she  had  insisted  that  he  go  school  the  previous 
winter,  and  that  he  was  mistaken  when  he  had  refused,  and 
spent  his  time  hunting  and  tinkering  with  guns,  locks  and 
other  mechanical  contrivances  in  old  Peterson's  shop.  How- 
ever, the  stubborn  pride  in  Bill's  disposition  forbade  uncon- 
ditional surrender  on  his  part,  even  after  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  stranger  was  right. 

"I'll  think  about  what  ye've  been  tellin'  me,"  he  said 
briefly,  and  walked  away  in  search  of  Tom. 

Tom  received  the  rejuvenated  watch  with  a  hearty,  ' '  Thank 
ye.  Bill,"  and  then  added  by  way  of  extra  reward,  ''Ye 're  a 
wonder,  anyhow." 

Was  he  a  wonder?  Was  he  a  genius  as  the  social  young 
stranger  had  said?  Did  he  have  talent?  Bill  was  not  sure 
how  to  answer  these  questions,  but  pending  their  decision,  he 
decided  to  go  home  and  not  begin  work  at  the  mill  just  yet. 

The  young  mechanic,  standing  near  where  Bill  left  him, 
and  overseeing  the  loading  of  his  trunk,  saw  the  boy  walking 
briskly  down  the  railroad  as  if  he  were  animated  by  a  very 
definite  purpose,  and  he  wondered  if  that  way  home  lay,  or  if 
that  way  the  manager's  office. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  light  wind  had 
swept  from  the  sky  every  vestige  of  the  dark  thunderclouds 
which  had  lately  overhung  Lickstone  and  the  Great  Divide. 
The  sun,  dropping  low  in  "The  Gap,"  shone  lovingly  down 
the  little  valley,  glinted  in  the  noisy,  rushing  river  and 
accentuated  the  soft  green  tints  of  the  grassy  hillsides.  The 
narrow  valleys  and  deep  ravines  were  already  shrouded  in 
shadow,  but  farther  back  the  great  mountains  kissed  a  sap- 
phire sky  lighted  by  the  rose,  crimson  and  gold  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Something  in  the  boy's  nature  responded  to  the  sublimity 
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of  the  scene.  The  mountains  seemed  grander  and  at  the 
same  time  nearer  and  friendlier  than  ever  before.  They 
seemed,  too,  to  speak  of  power  and  perseverance,  of  faith  and 
courage  and  high  hope.  Their  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Yes, 
the  handsome  young  mechanic  was  right.  Bill  was  sure  that 
he  could  do  great  things  and  he  determined  that  he  would  do 
great  things.  The  ways  and  means  did  not  trouble  him  much. 
"With  the  spontaneous  hopefulness  of  youth  he  left  that  con- 
sideration to  take  care  of  itself  for  the  present.  Lifting  his 
head  higher  as  he  walked  he  knew  now  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  hills  and  low  ridges  were  white  and  gold  and  pink 
with  dogwood  and  azalea,  and  that  the  rhododendron  was 
budding  and  the  "bubbies"  filling  the  air  with  fragrance. 

The  old  brown  mule  was  still  standing  patiently  beneath 
the  shed  when  Bill  reached  home.  He  took  off  the  harness 
more  gently  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  led  the  brute  into  his 
stall  and  gave  him  an  extra  feed  of  corn. 

Tramping  into  the  house,  he  announced  without  preface, 
' '  Mother,  I  'm  goin '  down  to  Sunburst  to  school  nex '  winter. ' ' 

The  mother  was  somewhat  dazed  and  quite  a  little  relieved 
by  this  right-about-face.  She  could  not  know  what  had 
caused  it  and  felt  that  comment  would  be  superfluous.  "Wisely 
she  asked  no  questions,  only  said  gently,  "I  am  glad  you  are, 
my  son." 
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What  is  That  in  Thine  Hand 


Awarded  second  prize  in  the  Inter-5ociety  Short  Story  Contest 

Margaret  George,  '18,  Cornelian 

She  lay  motionless  in  the  semi-darkness,  vaguely  conscious 
of  the  crude,  bare  walls,  the  shabby,  homemade  furniture, 
the  still  bowed  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  through  a 
jagged  tear  in  the  shade,  even  a  distant  mountain  peak  lit  up 
by  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  until  it  stood  out  strangely  from 
those  around  it,  blanketed  in  billowing  clouds ;  last  of  all,  she 
became  conscious  of  the  queer  numbness  of  her  whole  body. 
She  tried  to  move  her  arm  a  little,  and  succeeding,  encountered 
a  warm  bundle  beside  her.  Then  it  all  came  back,  and  with 
eager  eyes  she  sought  a  glimpse  of  the  wee  mite  they  had  laid 
in  the  curve  of  her  arm.  The  figure  by  the  bed  stirred  and 
as  the  wrinkled  face  bent  over  her  she  heard  a  cracked  voice 
say :     "A  leetle  boy,  and  jest  as  purty  as  a  picter ! ' ' 

She  could  distinguish  little  among  the  wrappings  but,  in 
the  realization  that  her  little  son  now  lay  beside  her,  her 
heart  seemed  like  to  burst  with  the  mingled  joy  and  pain  of 
motherhood. 

The  scenes  of  a  few  hours  ago  now  returned  vividly  to  her 
mind:  her  own  terror  and  pain  and  the  circle  of  white  faces 
about  her,  of  which  only  one  seemed  to  pierce  the  veil  of  her 
inner  consciousness.  There  had  been  her  nervous,  supersti- 
tious mother-in-law;  the  bent,  gnarled  form  and  wrinkled 
witch-like  face  of  the  mountain  crone  whom  the  mother-in-law 
had  brought ;  the  kneeling  figure,  clasping  hands  and  dog-like 
adoring  gaze  of  her  young  husband  crouched  close  to  her 
head;  and,  alone  piercing  to  her  inner  consciousness,  from 
which  the  others  seemed  shut  out  as  with  a  veil,  was  one  face. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years, 
meager  of  frame  and  scantily  dressed,  with  a  pale  sensitive 
countenance  framing  large  dark  eyes  and  framed  by  tumbled 
masses  of  heavy  dark  hair.  Even  in  her  ill-kept  and  ill-nour- 
ished condition,  she  might  have  been  beautiful  but  for  the 
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fact  that  in  those  large  dark  eyes,  ever  mirroriBg  the  swiftly 
passing  emotions  of  the  sensitive  nature  within,  something  was 
lacking;  the  clear  light  which  stands  for  judgment  and  self- 
possession  was  not  there. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Elizabeth  Harmon  Helm  came 
to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  only  human  tie 
which  reached  her,  isolated  and  suffering,  was  the  sympathy 
of  a  half-witted  mountain  child. 

Then  had  come  a  sudden  flurry,  when  every  one  was 
whisked  away  and  a  big,  strong,  gentle,  heavily  bearded  man 
in  baggy  black  clothes  and  high  boots,  carrying  saddlebags, 
had  taken  possession  and  suddenly  she  had  felt  herself  slip- 
ping away  from  everything  until,  after  a  little  struggle,  the 
darkness  had  closed  over  her. 

She  now  lay  still  with  her  little  son  in  the  curve  of  her 
arm  and  the  mountain  crone  sitting  at  her  side,  wondering 
what  would  come  next.  The  possibility  that  nothing  would 
ever  come  to  break  the  monotonous  grind  of  the  life  of  a 
backwoods  mountain  housewife,  hovered  in  the  background  like 
an  ominous  cloud.  Thinking  thus,  her  mind  turned  back  to 
the  days  when,  as  the  leader  of  a  merry  group  of  girls  at  a 
select  boarding  school,  she  had  detailed  to  them  the  many 
scene  shifts  which  she  expected  to  work  into  her  little  drama 
of  life,  climaxed  by  a  magnificent  wedding  to  a  wonderful 
prince  charming,  who,  incidental  to  his  other  charms,  should, 
of  course,  be  a  veritable  Croesus. 

When  graduation  day  had  closed,  her  classmates  had  all 
seemed  to  look  to  her  as  the  one  to  whom  life  must  bring  most, 
and  she  had  regaled  them  with  a  prophecy  of  her  coming  years. 
She  had  told  them  of  her  plan  for  a  lark  in  one  of  the  most 
remote  mountain  sections  of  the  state  where  her  cousin,  on  a 
hunting  trip  the  summer  before,  had  found  an  opening  for  a 
teacher.  Since  she  had  never  been  out  of  her  little  lowland 
town  save  on  flying  trips  to  New  York,  her  father  and  married 
sisters,  all  her  family  which  now  remained,  thought  this  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  gain  independence  as  well  as  to  see 
a  very  different  side  of  life  and  enjoy  a  change  of  climate. 
The  girls  had  then  gaily  prophesied  the  ensnarement  of  all 
the  mountain  lads,  the  starting  of  many  feuds  on  her  account, 
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and  many  hair-raising  adventures,  ending  by  her  reward  of  the 
victorious  desperado  with  the  bestowal  of  her  hand. 

Now  she  smiled  a  wry  little  smile.  They  had  not  been  far 
wrong.  Again  her  wandering  mind  took  up  the  thread  of  her 
life. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  her  destination,  after  miles 
upon  miles  of  intolerable  jolting  over  a  rocky,  washed-out 
road  in  a  springless  wagon,  she  had  found  everything  so  crude, 
so  primitive  that  she  almost  believed  herself  an  actor  in  a 
Daniel  Boone  motion  picture  play.  After  several  days,  how- 
ever, when  her  life  of  boarding  around  in  drafty,  unceiled, 
carpenter-made  houses  and  teaching  in  a  like  school,  with 
pupils  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  conditions  from  grimy  little  tots 
of  four  to  equally  gTimy  men  of  six  feet,  the  realization  that 
'twas  no  play  was  borne  in  upon  her  with  undeniable  force. 
She  was  helplessly  swept  from  one  situation  to  another,  hav- 
ing no  time  to  adjust  herself,  feeling  that  she  was  making 
irreparable  blunders  at  every  step,  until  she  was  reduced  to 
desperation.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  storm,  had  come  a 
lull.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Geoffrey  Helm,  the  sheriff's 
son,  who  had  been  working  in  the  ' '  down  kentry, ' '  came  back 
home  and  started  in  school. 

He  was  better  dressed  and  better  mannered  than  most  of 
her  pupils  and  she  felt  a  little  embarrassed  in  calling  on  him 
as  on  a  social  equal.  He  soon  put  her  at  ease,  however,  by  his 
simple  dignified  sincerity.  Indeed  his  charm  of  manner  and 
his  consideration  for  her  made  many  days  shorter  and  less 
wearisome  for  the  distraught  little  "school-marm"  and  she 
soon  found  that  not  only  by  example  was  he  teaching  the 
pupils  to  be  more  courteous. 

Finding  in  him  a  ready  and  eager  pupil,  she  started  giving 
him  night  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  and  was  soon  put  to 
test  herself  in  keeping  up  with  her  pupil.  After  a  while  it 
came  about  that  they  were  more  studying  together  than  other- 
wise, and  she  was  ever  impressed  with  the  versatility  and 
swift  movement  of  his  mind.  He  could  learn  anything,  it 
seemed.  At  twenty-one  he  had  picked  up  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  half  a  dozen  trades,  all  of  which  he  used  when  occa- 
sion offered,  and  his  conversation  was  filled  with  a  quaint  and 
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spicy  philosophy  indicative  of  long,  keen  observation  of  peo- 
ple. He  could  manage  a  sawmill,  build  a  house,  mend  and 
contrive  machinery  of  all  sorts,  do  crude  electrical  work,  and 
beyond  all  this  was  the  unquestioned  leader  in  all  neighbor- 
hood gatherings  or  group  movement  of  any  sort.  He  seemed, 
indeed,  to  the  tired  little  teacher,  nothing  short  of  a  prodigy 
against  his  native  backgrund  of  gross  ignorance.  Other  men, 
Jess  gifted  than  he,  had  risen  from  lower  strata  of  society  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land,  she  had  thought,  and  she 
thrilled  to  think  that  she  was,  perhaps,  helping  to  mold  a 
second  Lincoln. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  was  hypnotized  by  the 
seemingly  indomitable  power  of  the  man,  and  when  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  the  primitive  woman  within  her  answered 
the  call  to  stand  beside  a  strong  nature  in  a  struggle  against 
heavy  odds  and  they  were  married. 

Her  sisters  had  been  stunned  and  shamed,  writing  dis- 
tant, sarcastic  letters  of  congratulations,  while  her  father,  a 
choleric,  temperamental  novelist,  had  cast  her  from  him  in 
no  gentle  terms.  She  had  disgraced  the  name  of  Harmon,  and 
the  name  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Harmon,  he  had  wn^itten 
and  so  she  was  cut  off,  doggedly  happy  in  her  defiance  of  the 
traditions  of  her  house.  During  the  next  year,  as  she  saw 
Goeffrey  settling  into  the  rut  of  his  forefathers,  providing 
amply  for  the  present  by  merely  drawing  upon  the  resources 
of  his  land,  she  told  herself  that  he  would  surely  settle  down 
soon  and  make  enough  for  them  to  move  to  a  town  further 
east  where  he  could  easily  make  his  way,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  he  liked  his  carefree  life  of  hunting  and  the  like, 
varied  only  occasionally  by  a  little  farming,  a  little  milling, 
or  a  little  building. 

During  the  next  summer  a  few  families  from  the  north, 
people  of  her  ilk,  came  to  the  little  settlement  for  their  vaca- 
tion, and  she  was  aghast  to  find  that  she  was  no  more  one  of 
them  than  she  was  one  of  the  people  about  her.  She  had 
tried  to  bring  herself  to  join  in  the  acti\i.ties  of  her  neigh- 
bors, but  she  found  herself  strangely  shut  out,  while  the 
beloved  "Jeff"  was  hailed  as  master  of  all  ceremonies. 

Thus  there  began  an  intangible  wall  between  them.     It 
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was  no  one's  fault;  'twas  in  the  nature  of  things.  He  loved 
her  passionately  and  she  loved  him,  but  the  division  of  inter- 
ests and  difference  of  points  of  view  had  began  their  inevitable 
undermining.  Her  whole  nature  was  turned  in  upon  itself 
and  gradually  she  came  almost  to  hate  her  young  husband 
whom  all  the  neighbors  hailed  as  good  fellow,  whom  all  the 
summer  people  sought  to  conduct  fishing,  mountain  climbing 
and  hunting  trips,  patronizingly  acclaiming  him  a  most  charm- 
ing young  man  who  seemed  able  to  do  anything,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  willing  to  do  no  one  thing  long  enough  or  well 
enough  to  gain  thereby. 

Now  as  she  lay  in  the  semi-darkness,  her  wee  son  at  her 
side,  reviewing  her  life  with  a  strange  abstraction,  she  saw 
things  in  a  new  relation  to  each  other  and  all  at  once  out  of 
these  relations  a  great  revelation  came  to  her.  Her  husband 
was  not  entirely  to  blame  for  her  present  broken  life ;  he 
had  not  changed ;  he  had  always  been  exactly  what  he  now  was 
and  she  had  been  at  fault  in  her  estimate  of  him.  She  had 
married  her  ideal  of  him  and,  when  she  had  found  him  as  he 
was,  had  been  disappointed. 

Once  out  of  her  narrow  rut  of  thinking,  she  went  on  and 
on,  leaving  her  soul-crippling,  subjective,  set  of  mind  far 
behind  her;  and  as  she  went  on  in  this  strange  clearness  of 
reasoning,  so  new  to  her,  it  came  to  her  that  maybe  Goeffrey 
was  disappointed  in  her ;  maybe  in  her  rebellion  she  had  failed 
in  her  part.  He  had  not  poured  his  life  into  her  mould,  but 
neither  had  she  yielded  one  whit  to  his  ideals  of  life.  She  had 
not  even  considered  that  he  had  any. 

She  had  often  felt  rebellious  that  her  child  should  have  no 
better  heritage  than  this  and  had  determined  that  he  should 
never  be  satisfied  with  such  a  life;  that  he  should  hold  his 
surroundings  in  contempt.  She  now  determined  to  teach  him 
to  see  all  the  best  in  this  life  and  so  build  to  higher  things. 

She  now  saw  clearly  that  she  had  never  made  an  honest 
effort  to  understand  the  people  of  whom  she  had  made  herself 
one.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  had  no  ideals — 
that  they  were  mere  clods.  Now  in  the  dusk  of  her  mountain 
cabin,  yet  standing  in  the  high  places  of  revelation,  she  made 
a  covenant  with  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  her  husband  and  a 
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citizen  of  her  community  and  to  teach  her  son  to  be  one  of 
his  people. 

Here  her  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 
The  bent  figure  beside  her  started  and  hobbled  to  the  door 
and  she  heard  the  murmur  of  her  husband's  voice,  followed 
by  the  cracked  tones  of  the  old  woman. 

"0,  yas,  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  ye  see,  and  her  asleepin' 
as  easy  as  the  little  un." 

Then  he  stole  in,  peering  through  the  darkness,  and  see- 
ing her  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  stooped  and  reverently 
kissed  it.  She  felt  his  big  frame  tremble  with  emotion  and 
when  he  raised  his  eyes,  she  met  them  with  a  new  life  in  her 
own. 

"0,  'Liz'beth,  'Liz'beth,"  he  whispered,  dropping  back 
into  the  long  disused  mountain  vernacular,  "I  was  moughty 
af eared  fer  ye." 

He  clung  to  her  hand,  his  eyes  speaking  his  adoration. 
Shame  swept  her.  This  man  had  given  her  his  all,  and  she 
had  only  trampled  it,  crying  for  what  he  did  not  have  to  give. 

''Jeff,"  she  said,  using  for  the  first  time  the  name  his 
mother  and  friends  used,  "Jeff,  out  of  the  valley  and  shadow, 
your  wife  has  come  to  you." 

He  did  not  understand  the  emphasis  of  her  words  and 
could  not  know  their  deeper  meaning,  but  he  remembered 
her  tone  and  look  for  many  a  year. 

A  short,  rather  stout  middle-aged  man,  very  red  in  the 
face  and  disheveled  in  attire,  stumbled  wearily,  yet  wrathfullj^ 
over  logs  and  treacherous  creepers  up  a  thickly  wooded  moun- 
tainside. His  correct,  though  disarranged  clothes  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place,  from  his  loosened  crumpled  collar  to 
his  dusty  broken  patent  leathers ;  but  most  incongruous  of  all, 
was  his  bright  leather  grip  which  seemed  to  have  suffered 
some  violence,  since  from  a  jagged  rent  in  the  side  A'arious 
nondescript  notebooks  and  loose  papers  threatened  immediate 
eruption.  As  he  lurched  forward,  vaseillating  between  rage 
and  despair,  he  made  a  ludicrous  yet  pathetic  figure,  the 
ludicrous  phase  being  not  a  little  accentuated  by  his  frequent 
explosions : 
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"All  this  for  a  novel,"  "I'll  go  back  and  write  an  African 
exploration  tale,"  and  then  as  he  would  jab  the  eruptions  of 
notes  back  into  the  bag,  "I'll  throw  the  whole  thing  over  the- 
next  precipice  I  come  to  and  go  home  and  write  a  Chinese 
legend.    Local  color,  bah ! " 

At  this  point  in  his  somewhat  disjointed  soliloquy,  he  was 
startled  by  a  clear  peal  of  laughter  from  a  tree  near  by.  With 
a  wheeze  like  a  collapsing  bellows,  he  suddenly  sat  down,  and 
as  he  gazed  around,  open-mouthed,  as  if  expecting  a  super- 
natural demonstration,  there  appeared  from  behind  the  tree 
a  vision  which  in  no  wise  failed  to  fulfill  his  expectations. 

'Twas  the  figure  of  a  girl,  yet  not  a  girl.  Her  slight  fig- 
ure, little  concealed  by  her  ragged  dress,  had  not  lost  its 
adolescent  litheness,  nor  her  large  dark  eyes,  their  vague  imma- 
turity; yet  there  was  that  about  her  which  proved  her,  in 
years,  a  woman  grown.  Had  the  little  man  who  still  sat  on 
the  ground,  absurdly  resembling  a  toad  which  has  snapped 
at  a  fly  and  missed  it,  been  present  at  the  scene  earlier 
described,  he  must  have  recognized  in  this  child-woman  of  the 
slender  brown  ankles  and  the  masses  of  dark  hair,  the  little 
girl  who  had  clung  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  darkened 
room,  pouring  out  her  crippled  little  soul  in  dumb  sympathy 
through  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  advancing,  half  daring,  half  timid,  she  laughed 
again,  that  wild,  sweet  peal  and  drawled,  "Ef  you  uns  be  a 
hankerin'  to  put  up  in  a  house  tonight,  ye'd  better  be  er 
rompin'  erlong." 

The  little  man  began  to  sputter  explanations  and  questions, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue  of  ' '  searching  for  copy, "  "  a 
diabolical  horse,"  "impenetrable  jungles,"  and  so  on,  he 
realized  that  the  ragged  little  figure  was  flitting  far  ahead  of 
him,  beckoning  as  she  went.  Finally  gaining  her  side  his 
loquacity  was  again  checked  by  her  slow  drawl,  "Ye  mought 
go  to  Hank's  'bout  two  mile  that  away,  er  ye  mought  head 
that  away  ty  Myry  Gense  's,  but  ye  'd  git  outen  the  trail  agin, 
so  ye'd  better  jist  come  along  o'  me  to  Mother  Beth's." 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  her  whole  demeanor 
became  more  gentle  and  her  softened  tones  carried  with  them 
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a  tenderness  which,  when  coupled  with  the  wistful  look  which 
now  stole  into  her  eyes,  was  indeed  moving. 

Without  more  ado,  she  turned  and  again  the  little  man  was 
put  to  it  to  keep  her  gay  little  figure  in  sight.  All  at  once 
he  lost  her  and  coming  breathless  and  despairing  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  almost  stumbled  over  her,  as  she  sat,  huddled  on  a 
log,  gazing  intently  across  the  misty  valley  toward  a  thin 
column  of  smoke  ascending  from  a  chimney,  just  visible  over 
the  next  hill. 

"Thar's  wher'  Mother  Beth  lives  at,"  she  said  in  the  same 
reverential  tone  she  had  used  before  when  she  mentioned  the 
name.  ' '  She  '11  take  keer  o '  ye  and  sew  up  your  bag,  and  rub 
ye  an'  scold  ye  fer  gettin'  lost.  But  ye  won't  mind  her 
scoldin'  much,  'case  when  ye  look  at  her  eyes,  they's  all  soft 
and  kind  and  sorrerful  like,  same  as  the  deep  pools  below  the 
falls  when  the  leaves  is  fallin'  and  the  birds  is  a  goin'  away. 
An'  ye '11  be  that  shamed  ye '11  say  ye  won't  never  run  away 
agin  an'  then  atter  while  ye  git  happy  with  the  wind  a  rustlin' 
in  the  trees  er  the  smell  o'  things  in  the  spring,  and  off  ye 
go  agin.     'Tain't  no  use  to  try,  I  alius  do  hit. 

"But  they  won't  beat  me  no  more,  ease  she  looked  at  'em 
with  her  eyes  kinder  solemn,  but  soft,  too,  and  told  'em  not  to, 
an '  they  wouldn  't  dare  whup  me  no  more.  They  don 't  notice 
nobody  but  her.  She  makes  'em  do  things,  seems  like.  Bud 
he's  stopped  carrying  a  gun,  he  has,  an'  there  ain't  been  a 
roekin'  since  that  un  at  Covey's  last  fall,  an'  hit's  all  along  o' 
her.  But  they  can't  beat  me  no  more;  Mother  Beth,  she  told 
'em  not  to. ' ' 

She  had  forgotten  her  companion,  who,  at  first,  all  absorbed 
in  thankfulness  for  the  opportunity  to  rest,  had  now  become 
almost  hypnotized  by  the  girl's  rhythmic  chant  as  she  rocked 
her  slender  body  back  and  forth  on  the  log,  with  her  great  soft 
eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  smoke  column. 

' '  Now,  she 's  a  cookin '  supper  fer  them  as  got  burnt  out  in 
the  forest  fire  last  week,  and  has  been  a  stayin'  thar  since. 
They  be  a  goin'  to  their  folks  tonight,  though.  She's  done 
fixed  hit  up  for  a  hayride,  but  I  can't  go,  I  reckon,  'case  I 
runned  away  an'  tore  my  dress  all  up." 

Here  her  eyes  filled  with  childish  tears,  and  she  started  up 
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and  flashed  away,  leaving  the  little  man  to  follow  as  best  he 
might.  Down  one  hill  and  up  another  they  sped,  when,  on 
turning  a  curve  in  a  narrow  trail,  they  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  commodious  barn,  beyond  which,  on  the  main 
road,  stood  a  spreading  white  farm  house  built  on  simple, 
hospitable  lines. 

Before  the  barn,  engaged  in  hitching  up  the  horses  for  the 
projected  hayride,  stood  a  stalwart  lad  of  about  sixteen. 
Without  salutation  the  little  man,  again  breathless,  deposited 
himself  on  a  harrow  which  lay  near  by.  Looking  up,  he  met 
the  appraising  and  somewhat  amused  gaze  of  the  boy. 

"Howdy,  stranger,"  he  began  in  a  pleasant  deep  voice. 
"You  seem  to  have  had  an  accident,  but  Mother  Beth '11  fix 
you  up  all  right." 

Then  with  narrowing  eyes  in  which  a  twinkle  was  observ- 
able, "I'll  bet  a  sorrel  colt  you  were  coming  up  from  Jako 
City  and  rented  that  frisky  mare  I  sold  Stokes  Williams,  and 
got  thrown." 

' '  You  impudent  young  scoundrel ! ' '  burst  out  the  little  man, 
who  had  been  coming  more  purple  at  every  word  the  boy 
spoke,  "you  say  the  horse  was  yours?  I  believe  you  planned 
the  whole  thing !  Most  diabolical  animal,  most !  Bounded  up 
and  down  like  one  of  those  infernal  machines  at  Coney 
Island,  travelled  in  every  direction  but  forward  and  finally 
pitched  me  down  a  declivity  and  broke  open  my  grip — came 
near  breaking  my  neck,  and  lost  my  collar  button. ' ' 

' '  Say, ' '  he  said  with  sudden  change  of  tone,  becoming  calm 
and  conciliatory  all  in  an  instant,  "you  don't  happen  to  have 
an  extra  collar  button  about  you,  do  you  ? ' ' 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  a  genial  smile  relieving  his  erst- 
while distressed  expression. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said.  "As  you  see,  sir,  I'm  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  collar  buttons. ' '  He  indicated  the  carelessly  open 
collar  of  his  neat  blue  shirt  from  which  his  sunburned  neck 
rose,  guiltless  of  the  white  line  indicative  of  the  use  of  a 
collar. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  getting  thrown,  sir,"  he 
continued,  "but  you  must  be  tired  and  hungry." 

He  gave  a  typical  mountain  halloo  just  then,  and  looking 
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up,  the  little  man  saw  the  stalwart  figure  of  an  elderly  moun- 
taineer, in  corduroys  and  puttees,  api)roaehing  by  the  road. 

"My  father,"  said  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  pride.  "He's  been 
to  take  the  Farmers'  Union  relief  fund  down  to  Lander's 
where  they  got  burnt  out  in  the  forest  fires." 

Here  the  older  man  came  around  the  barn  and  began  to 
talk  as  he  unsaddled  his  fine  blooded  little  mare,  unconscious 
of  the  stranger's  presence. 

"Harmon,  you  should  have  seen  those  people  blessing 
Mother  Beth  for  persuading  them  to  join  the  union.  They 
said  they  only  joined  to  please  her,  but  now  they  see  the  good 
of  co-operation,  and  are  going  to  let  little  Jake  and  Tesse  join 
the  corn  and  canning  clubs  Mother  Beth  has  been  trying  to 
start.  D'you  know,  I've  about  decided  to  turn  the  old  mill 
up  on  Bee  Creek  into  a  sort  of  club  house  for  the  young  uns 
down  there?  It  isn't  fair  for  you  children  about  here  to  have 
all  the  chances  for  a  decent  good  time  when  those  little  shavers 
down  there  know  nothing  but  work,  and  an  ambition  to  join 
in  the  drinking  riots  of  their  elders." 

The  little  man,  sitting  unobserved  ?.nd  forgotten  on  the 
harrow,  had  clutched  his  pencil  and  notebook  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farmer,  hoping  for  new  "copy",  but  on  hearing 
the  name  Harmon  had  seemed  to  become  paralyzed,  gazing 
at  father  and  son,  drinking  in  every  word,  his  expression 
changing  from  wonder  to  bewilderment  and  hence  to  wistful 
hope.  Now,  as  the  burly  farmer  turned,  his  earnestness  giv- 
ing way  to  the  genial  warmth  of  old  time  southern  hospitality, 
which  is  yet  unsullied  in  our  mountains,  our  friend  was 
brought  out  of  his  trance  so  suddenly  that  he  scattered  papers 
and  pencils  hither  and  thither  by  his  nervous  start. 

Recovering  his  possessions  he  was  asked  without  question 
as  to  who  he  was  or  what  he  did  there  to  "come  in  and  stay 
as  long  as  he  would."  The  father  took  up  the  work  of 
hitcliing  up  and  detailed  Harmon  to  show  the  stranger  to 
his  room. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,  sir,"  he  ended.  "We'U  call 
you  in  time  for  supper.  Beth's  right  busy  now,  but  you'll  be 
more  than  welcome." 
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The  little  man  seemed  so  deeply  affected  or  so  weary  that 
he  could  not  reply.  When  he  reached  the  big  airy  room  to 
which  he  was  shown  he  turned  to  the  boy,  a  face  strangely 
twisted  by  emotion.  "What  is  your  whole  name,  my  son ? "  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  trembled. 

"Harmon  Helm,"  answered  the  boy  with  a  clear  direct 
gaze  from  eyes  so  like  those  for  which  the  older  man  had  long 
hungered,  that  he  caught  his  breath  as  if  in  pain. 

"Harmon,"  he  murmured  reflectively,  then  recollecting 
himself,  "Harmon,  how  would  you  like  to  go  down  east  with 
me,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  cities?  I'm  all 
alone  and  would  like  to  have  a  companion,  a  sort  of  son,  you 
know.  You'd  have  a  big  allowance,  and  could  do  just  about 
anything  you  wanted  to." 

He  said  this  testingly,  yet  with  a  sort  of  eager  pleading 
beneath  his  words. 

The  boy  straightened  proudly.  "Sir,  you  are  very  kind," 
he  said,  "but  my  place  is  here  among  the  mountains.  I  am 
going  down  to  the  university  next  year  if  father  and  mother 
can  get  on  without  me.  I'll  have  to  work  my  way  through, 
but  I'm  going  to  get  everything  that  they  have  to  give  and 
bring  it  back  here  to  my  people." 

He  broke  off  embarrassed  at  having  spoken  so  freely  and 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

"And  to  think  I  was  only  searching  for  copy,"  mumbled 
the  little  man  excitedly. 

On  going  down  he  found  everything  in  the  confusion  of 
leavetaking.  As  parents,  children,  aunts,  uncles  and  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers,  all  making  a  holiday  out  of  their 
misfortune,  hurried  back  and  forth  bearing  nondescript  bun- 
dles, his  eyes  never  left  the  calm,  swift  moving,  gentle  figure, 
who  sharing  joy  and  pain  alike,  seemed  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
group.  As  he  watched,  there  was  ever  before  him  the  pic- 
ture of  a  winsome  little  girl  of  eighteen  summers,  whom  he 
had  last  seen  over  twenty  years  ago. 

At  last  the  gay  wagons  drove  off  and  the  tired,  happy  hus- 
band and  wife  made  their  way  through  the  gathering  darkness 
to  the  porch. 

"Don't  mean  to  be  impertinent,  stranger,"  said  the  jovial 
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farmer,  whom  we  now  recognize  as  Geoffrey  Helm,  "hut  I 
should  judge  you  were  up  here  hunting  copy  for  a  novel. 
Finding  anything  promising?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  and  at  this  voice  the  woman 
started.  "Yes,  I've  found  copy,  but  not  to  put  into  a  book; 
to  put  into  my  life." 

"Beth,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "Mother  Beth,  may  I  not 
join  this  big  mountain  family  of  yours?" 

"Father!"  cried  Elizabeth  Harmon  Helm,  and  then  turn- 
ing in  the  clasp  of  his  arms,  she  said  with  a  fond,  proud 
smile: 

"Father,  this  is  my  husband,  Greoffrey  Helm." 
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Astronomically  Inclined 


Awarded  third  prize  in  the  Inter-Society  5hort  Story  Contest 

Eliza  Amelia  Collins,  Elisabeth  Boundtree,  '18,  Adelphian 

"Nancy,  here's  a  letter  for  you  and  never  a  single  thing 
for  me !  I  haven 't  had  a  thing  for  a  month  except  a  ' '  Please 
Call"  and  a  laundry  card.  Nobody  loves  me  and  I'm  going 
to  crawl  off  and  die  with  the  stupidity  of  this  dungeon — 
called  in  polite  society  a  college."  With  this  dire  threat 
Billy  fell  on  the  window-seat  and  dolefully  began  to  count 
the  green  stripes  on  the  ceiling, 

"One,  two,  three,  four — " 

"Oh,  shut  up,  idiot,"  sang  out  Nancy,  "and  listen  to  this: 

"  — 'About  six  of  us  masked  up  at  midnight  last  Monday 
night  and  seized  a  green  young  Freshman,  marched  him 
blindfolded  down  to  the  swimming  pool  and  pushed  him — '  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  Billy,  "there  they  go  again! 
Those  boys  are  always  having  the  jolliest  time  in  the  world 
while  we  old  maids  must  sit  calmly  by  and  twiddle  our  dear 
little  thumbs.  Bah !  I  hate  'em  all ! ' '  and  the  young  pessi- 
mist turned  her  gaze  from  the  shaking  shoulders  of  her  room- 
mate and  directed  it  on  a  peacefully  browsing  cow  in  the' 
distance. 

Nancy:     "Oh,  and  listen;  he  says  that — " 

"Oh,  dry  up.  If  you're  going  to  read  that  stupid  letter 
all  afternoon,  I'm  going  out  into  the  garden  and — and  find 
excitement."  And  with  this  Billy  flung  herself  out  of  the 
room  and  indignantly  took  her  way  to  the  back  porch  to  fol- 
low further  the  progress  of  the  cow. 

She  thought:  "I'll  bet  that  that's  old  farmer  Perkins' 
cow.  He's  got  the  finest  apple  orchard  in  this  country;  his 
'Baldwins'  take  the  prize  every  year.  Vfish  I  had  one  this 
very  minute."  She  paused.  "Why  not?  I'll  go  see  what 
the  oracle  says  on  the  subject." 

She  hurried  back  down  the  hall  to  find  Nancy  gazing  into 
space  with  the  letter  still  clutched  in  her  hand. 
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"Well,  my  dear,  I  found  excitement  all  right,"  said 
Billy  quickly.  "Come  out  of  that  trance  and  hear  my  ora- 
tion." 

She  perched  herself  ecstatically  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
gave  her  pent-up  imagination  full  play.  The  other  listened 
as  if  charmed.  Even  a  casual  observer  would  have  known 
from  the  excited  play  of  emotion  mirrored  in  Nancy's  face 
that  a  conspiracy  which  would  make  the  gun-powder  plot 
blush  for  shame  was  being  hatched. 

Billy  finished  with  great  gusto:  "But  sh !  never  a  whis- 
per, "  in  a  stage  whisper ;  ' '  mum 's  the  word  ! ' '  Then  with 
a  wild  whoop  she  seized  a  tennis  racket  and  executed  a  war 
dance  around  the  room. 

"Come  on,  Billy,  and  let's  go  fire  tennis  balls  at  each  other 
before  we  let  this  wonderful  secret  out ! ' '  And  with  this  the 
plotters  were  gone. 

For  the  next  week  Nancy  and  Billy  excited  much  sur- 
prise and  a  little  grudging  praise  by  their  devotion  to  Math, 
and  other  such  entertaining  subjects.  Certain  members  of  the 
faculty  regarded  this  period  of  quiet  with  grave  suspicion, 
keeping  tremblingly  on  the  watch  for  the  crash  that  they 
were  sure  would  follow.  A  few  secret  admirers  of  the  ener- 
getic pair,  however,  sighed  and  thought  that  at  last  the 
wayward  had  been  gathered  in. 

In  the  meantime  that  same  wayward  pair  were  discussing 
such  absorbing  topics  as  the  dusky  hue  of  gym.  bloomers  and 
the  quietest  mode  of  perambulation. 

At  supper  on  Saturday  evening  the  quiet  little  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  table  became  much  concerned  over  the  loss  of 
two  of  her  charges'  appetites.  They  ate  nothing  and  said 
very  little  and  as  soon  as  possible  were  excused.  When  the 
others  came  out,  Nancy  and  Billy  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  a  very  faint  creak  from  the 
back  stairs  echoed  through  the  tomb-like  silence.  A  scurry 
of  footsteps  and  a  whispered  consultation  followed. 

"Nancy,"  excitedly  breathed  Billy,  "we  have  forgotten 
that  alarm  clock  after  all.  We  must  have  it  to  know  just 
when  to  expect  the  night  w^atchman." 

"You  go  on,"  was  the  reply,  "and  wait  for  me  under  the 
old  poplar  and  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 
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"All  right,  but  do  be  careful!  Don't  hit  that  creaking 
step — jump  it." 

Just  then  from  the  mixture  of  sound  that  came  out,  Nancy- 
must  have  sat  down  on  that  step.  Billy  held  her  breath  for 
what  seemed  to  her  an  eternity,  then  hearing  nothing  further 
she  sighed  in  relief  and  went  on  to  wait  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  trysting-tree. 

After  a  little  she  was  joined  by  Nancy,  who  softly  explained 
how  she  had  fallen  over  several  chairs  in  finding  the  clock, 
making  enough  noise  to  raise  the  dead. 

"Well,  just  so  you  didn't  raise  Miss  Brandelle,  it's  all 
right.     Is  the  clock  right?"  asked  Billy. 

"Sure,"  said  Nancy,  "don't  you  remember  I  was  very 
careful  to  set  it  this  afternoon?  But  now  we've  got  it,  how 
will  it  help  us  any  ? ' ' 

"Why,"  explained  the  other,  "I  found  out  from  the  maid 
this  afternoon  that  the  watchman  passes  at  twelve.  We  will 
set  the  alarm  for  ten  minutes  to  twelve  and  then  at  the  very 
first  jingle  we  '11  turn  it  off  and  no  harm  done,  see  ? ' ' 

' '  Fine !  Now  for  the  dark  deed.  Did  you  bring  a  pillow- 
case ?     Stuff  the  clock  in  your  sweater  pocket  and  let 's  hurry. ' ' 

They  walked  a  few  minutes  in  silence  until  nearing  the 
high  barbed-wire  fence  that  separated  them  from  their  Eden, 
Nancy  clutching  Billy's  arm,  whispering: 

"What's  that  over  there?" 

"Where?"  asked  Billy,  "I  don't  see  anything." 

"There,  right  under  that  bush!     See,  it's  moving!" 

"Well,"  suggested  Billy,  ^'we  had  better  tnove  over  that 
fence." 

"No,  no,  not  yet,"  objected  Nancy,  "I'm  going  to  find  out 
what  it  is." 

They  were  cautiously  circling  the  sinister  object  when  a 
low  ''moo"  startled  the  still  air. 

"Well,"  giggled  Billy  nervously,  "that  was  a  scare.  And 
it's  old  ' Hey-diddle-diddle '  that  gave  us  the  run,  eh?  Now 
that's  accounted  for  let's  get  at  the  stunt.  I  suppose  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  scratch  under  this  fence." 

And  so,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  were  soon 
peering  through  from  the  other  side. 
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"Farewell,  dear  heart.  Keep  watch  for  us  and  we'll  share 
the  spoils,"  and  with  this  partinj^  injunction  the  two  bej^an 
their  search,  each  taking  a  different  path.  All  was  silence 
then  save  for  an  occasional  rustle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
met  again  with  mutually  crestfallen  faces. 

Billy:  "Not  a  single  one;  the  old  tight-wad  has  gathered 
them  all!     I  could  cheerfully  murder  him." 

' '  Goodness ! ' '  murmured  her  companion.  ' '  All  this  trouble 
for  nothing.     Look,  Billy,  over  yonder." 

"What  is  it  now,  another  cow?"  questioned  Billy. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  cows  do  not  grow  on  trees,"  was 
her  answer.  "Kindly  cast  your  eyes  to  the  right,  with  a 
slight  angle  of  elevation,  and  you  will  find  the  object  of  your 
search. ' ' 

"Oh,"  cried  Billy,  "our  own  dear  pa  Perkins'  'Bald- 
wins'!" 

"But  look,  that  tree  is  too  near  the  house  for  safety." 

"Oh,  that's  a  small  matter.  They  are  snoring  too  hard 
to  be  awakened  by  us,"  assured  the  projector  of  the  scheme. 
"Besides,  it's  a  lovely  low  tree  and  we  won't  have  a  bit  of 
trouble  getting  up." 

And  Billy  proved  a  true  prophet,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
the  girls  were  clinging  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  old 
tree  joyfully  munching  the  fruit. 

' '  Oh, ' '  sighed  Billy,  ' '  these  are  the  apples  of  my  eye  ! ' ' 

This  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by 
sighs  of  content.  Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  with  a  piercing, 
bloodchilling  sound.  Horror  struck  the  pair  dumb.  Nancy 
recovering  the  use  of  her  faculties  first,  shrieked : 

"The  alarm  clock!" 

Then  Billy,  awaking  from  her  trance,  dived  into  her  pocket 
and  brought  out  the  odious  thing,  beating  and  hugging  it  at 
the  same  time  in  her  mad  attempt  to  hush  the  insistent  clamor. 

Nancy:     "Turn  it  off;  oh,  turn  it  off — it's  too  late!" 

A  noise  like  thunder  rose  from  below  and  the  terror- 
stricken  pair  looked  down  upon  a  huge  bull  dog  capering 
demoniacally  about  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

The  full  significance  of  this  predicament  had  hardly  been 
realized  when  from  the  shadow  of  the  old  house  came  a  gruff 
voice : 
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"So  ye've  been  the  one  that's  been  gittin'  my  apples,  air 
ye?  I've  been  a-layin'  fur  ye  and  now  I  reckon  I  got  ye. 
Come  down  and  let's  take  a  peep  at  ye,"  and  with  this,  old 
farmer  Perkins,  the  terror  of  petty  thieves,  swung  out  into 
the  moonlight.  The  girls  clung  speechless  to  the  branches  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  Billy,  as  always,  rose  to  the  emergency. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said  with  dignity,  "but 
will  you  please  call  off  that  odious  dog  ? " 

"Yes,  I'll  call  him  off,  all  right,  after  I  git  ye  and  not 
until.  Call  off  the  odious  dog;  Buck,  what  ye  think  of  that? 
Better  make  the  ladies  stop  calling  ye  names. ' ' 

"This  is  an  outrage."  Billy's  mind  was  working  fast. 
"Do  you  know  who  we  are?" 

"No,  but  I'll  find  out,"  returned  the  old  fellow. 

With  great  dignity :  "  I  am  Miss  Henrietta  Wilkins,  direc- 
tor of  astronomy  at  the  college,  and  this  is  one  of  my  stu- 
dents, Miss  Wenton.  "We  came  out  tonight  in  search  of  a 
point  from  which  to  observe  the  marvelous  and  unique  gyra- 
tions of  the  new  comet,  '  Hendrolocles, '  which  only  appears 
to  the  sight  of  this  world  once  in  ten  thousand  years.  In  the 
intervening  time  it  is  whirling  through  space  in  the  marvel- 
ous mechanism  of  the  universe  and  with  the  other  celestial 
bodies.  Mars,  Saturn,  Venus  and  others  it  forms  a  part  of  that 
most  exquisite  of  choruses — the  music  of  the  spheres!" 

Billy,  who  had  begun  to  warm  to  her  subject,  reeled  to 
the  astounded  rustic  yards  and  yards  of  the  most  technical 
of  technical  expressions  never  known  to  the  science  of  astron- 
omy. In  the  meanwhile  Nancy  had  been  trembling  through 
sheer  fright.  She  had  called  up  to  her  excited  imagination 
horrible  pictures  of  the  public  disgrace  to  come  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  compose  a  speech  of  welcome  to  her  horrified 
family  when  she  should  be  hurriedly  precipitated  into  their 
unwilling  midst.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  Billy's  triumphant 
voice  penetrated  into  her  consciousness  and  she  looked  again 
at  the  absorbed  face  of  the  old  farmer.  She  too  could  make 
the  best  of  an  opportunity,  and  so  realizing  her  good  fortune, 
she  immediately  began  stuffing  apples  into  every  available 
space   of  her  costume.     Impediments  would  very  likely  be 
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troublesome  later  on,  she  thought,  so  she  very  carefully  folded 
her  pillow  case  and  laid  it  in  her  blouse. 

Billy:  "And  only  think,  in  a  very  few  moments  we  will 
see  it  just  over  the  eastern  horizon.  After  all  of  these 
years — but,  of  course,  you  are  not  interested  in  such  obser- 
vations, and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  we  disturbed  your 
slumbers.  You  see  we  set  the  alarm  clock  for  ten  minutes 
of  twelve  so  that  we  might  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  wonders  to  come  on  the  stroke  of — " 

"Oh,  Miss  Wilkins,"  piped  a  timid  voice  from  behind 
her,  "I  have  such  a  pain  in  my  head  and  I  am  becoming  so 
very  dizzy.  Really  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  have  an 
acute  attack  of  stigmaticitis.  Please,  don't  you  think  I  had 
better  get  down?" 

' '  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear, ' '  said  Billy  effusively,  ' '  what  shall 
we  do?  Kind  sir,  won't  you  please  call  off  the  dog  so  that  I 
may  take  my  charge  home?" 

The  unsuspecting  farmer  obligingly  chained  his  beast  and 
the  girls  slowly  descended.  They  were  walking  through  the 
gate  when  they  heard  the  dreaded  voice  boom  behind  them. 

' '  Ain  't  ye  agoin '  to  wait  for  that  there  comut  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Billy,  "I  suppose  we  can't.  But  per- 
haps I  can  hurry  to  the  observation  tower  and  reach  there  in 
time  to  see  the  last  of  it.  Come,  my  dear  Anne,  we  must 
hurry. ' '  And  mth  that  the  two  star-gazers  boldly  opened  the 
gate  and  vanished  around  the  bend  in  the  road.  The  farmer 
stood  long  gazing  fixedly  into  the  eastern  sky  until  finally  with 
a  grunt,  he  whistled  to  the  dog  and  marched  disgustedly  to 
bed,  muttering : 

"Them  astronomers  air  too  much  for  me!" 
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Why  "Luck"  Was  Lucky 


Susie  M.  Brett,  Winton  High  School,  Winton,  N.  C. 
Winner  of  O.  Henry  Loving  Cup — High  School  Short  Story  Contest 

' '  Say,  '  Luck, '  run  in  and  put  your  books  up  and  let 's  go  to 
walk.     I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

The  speaker.  Ruby  Meade,  was  a  dark,  slim  girl,  fifteen 
years  old,  rather  tall  for  her  age. 

The  person  addressed  as  "Luck,"  a  nickname  given  her 
by  her  companions,  because  it  seemed  that  fortune  always 
favored  her,  was  about  the  same  age  and  build,  but  not  quite 
so  tall  as  Ruby,  and  was  very  limber  and  active.  She  was 
also  a  very  jolly,  good-natured  girl,  well  liked  by  all  of  her 
schoolmates,  though  she  had  chosen  Ruby  Meade  for  her  chum. 

"Where  are  you  going  and  what  have  you  to  tell  me?" 
asked  "Luck"  after  she  had  rejoined  her  companion  and 
they  had  started  slowly  up  the  street. 

' '  Uncle  Clinton  played  a  nice  trick  on  me  this  morning.  I 
must  get  even  before  night,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me," 
answered  Ruby. 

"Well,  I  can't  pledge  my  aid  until  I  know  what  kind  of 
trick  he  played  on  you,"  said  "Luck,"  with  mock  serious- 
ness; "then  maybe  I  can  help  you," 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  tell  you, 
but  don't  tell  the  other  girls.  This  morning  I  was  sleep- 
ing a  little  late,  and  before  I  was  awake.  Uncle  Clinton  sent 
little  sister  in  my  room  to  get  all  the  hairpins  and  sidecombs 
she  could  find.  He  gave  her  one  cent  for  each  comb,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  hairpin — " 

"I  know  she  is  rich,"  put  in  "Luck"  dryly,  causing  Ruby 
to  turn  her  head  in  order  to  hide  a  grin. 

"And  he  took  her  off  to  grandma's  on  his  auto,"  continued 
Ruby,  ignoring  the  interruption,  "while  I  ran  all  over  the 
plantation  with  my  hair  streaming  down  my  back,  and  every- 
body laughing  at  me,  looking  for  something  to  hold  it  up." 
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At  this  point,  "Luck,"  unable  to  check  her  mirth  longer, 
burst  out  in  a  hearty  laugh,  but  remembering  that  she  was 
to  judge  the  case,  suddenly  drew  herself  up  in  a  dignified 
position  to  listen  to  the  remainder  of  the  anecdote. 

"Well,  after  carrying  on  that  way  for  awhile,  I  found  a 
comb  and  a  few  hairpins.  By  the  noon  mail  I  received  a 
little  box  containing  twenty-one  hairpins,  three  sidecombs 
exactly  like  those  I  had  lost,  and  a  card  on  which  was  written, 
'With  Compliments,  from  C.  R.  Meade'." 

"Luck"  bit  her  lips,  while  her  eyes  danced  and  sparkled 
with  delight. 

"I'm  waiting  for  your  decision,  'Luck'.  What  would  be 
a  proper  punishment  for  such  an  offender?"  Ruby  asked 
loftily. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  have  to  think  about  it  a  little." 

They  were  then  passing  a  large  dry  goods  store,  and  sud- 
denly Ruby  espied  something  which  gave  her  a  happy  thought. 

"Look,  'Luck,'  there  is  Uncle  Clinton's  new  Ford  over 
yonder.     Let's  take  a  ride." 

"That's  just  the  thing,"  exclaimed  "Luck",  slapping  her 
hands  together,  but  a  moment  later  she  asked  cautiously,  "Do 
you  know  how  to  run  it?" 

"I  have  often  watched  Uncle  Clinton  run  it,  and  I  know 
I  can  do  it  all  right." 

The  two  got  into  the  car,  Ruby  on  the  front  seat  and 
"Luck"  on  the  rear. 

After  pushing  and  pulling  at  levers  and  pedals  a  while. 
Ruby  threw  the  crank  over  into  "Luck's"  lap,  and  motioned 
her  to  crank  up  the  machine.  "Luck"  nimbly  jumped  out 
and  soon  had  the  engine  chugging. 

Seeing  her  again  safely  stowed  away  on  the  rear  seat,  Ruby 
quickly  got  the  car  under  way.  She  was  not  a  little  nervous 
when  she  realized  what  she  was  doing,  but  decided  that  then 
it  was  too  late  to  back  out,  so  kept  on,  steadily  gaining  courage. 

They  stopped  and  picked  up  two  other  girls,  Jannie  and 
Mary  Carter,  and  then  directed  their  course  straight  out  of 
town,  on  the  South  River  Drive. 

The  South  River  Drive  was  a  road  built  up  and  kept  by 
the  town  especially  for  an  automobile  drive.     For  the  first 
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two  miles  after  leaving  town  the  road  was  shut  in  on  each  side 
by  a  beautiful  forest  of  long  leaf  pines.  Then  making  a  long 
curve  it  swung  around  to  the  left  until  it  ran  parallel  with  a 
lovely,  broad  river  which  flowed  about  a  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  road. 

As  the  car  sped  over  this  beautiful  road,  it  seemed  to  be 
running  perfectly,  and  the  four  girls  were  enjoying  their  ride 
immensely,  all  agreeing  that  it  was  a  fine  way  to  get  even  with 
''Uncle  Clinton". 

"I  can  just  see  Mr.  Meade  right  now  when  he  steps  out 
of  the  store  and  finds  that  his  car  has  disappeared,"  said 
"Luck",  with  a  hearty  laugh,  in  M'^hich  the  others  joined. 

"I  wonder  who  he  will  think  has  taken — " 

' '  Oh,  stop  the  car  a  minute.  Ruby,  Mary  has  lost  her  hat, ' ' 
called  out  Jannie,  laughing. 

"All  right,  one  minute,"  answered  Ruby,  throwing  the 
car  into  the  neutral  gear  and  mashing  on  the  brakes.  But  no, 
she  did  not  mash  on  the  brake,  for  push  as  hard  as  she  might, 
the  brake  pedal  remained  stationary.  She  recognized  the  fact 
with  no  little  dread.  She  had  heard  of  runaway  automobiles, 
and  she  did  not  know  but  that  this  would  prove  to  be  one, 
although  there  was  nothing  wrong  except  the  brake.  In  that 
case,  they  all  would  probably  be  killed.  No  one  had  noticed 
that  she  had  tried  to  stop  the  car,  so  why  should  she  tell  them 
and  scare  them  ?  Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  hat,  which 
was  then  so  far  behind  that  Mary  would  not  want  to  go  back 
and  get  it,  for  she  had  heard  her  say  many  times  before,  "I 
despise  this  old  hat,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  lose  it  for  the 
last  three  years."  Besides,  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong 
after  all;  perhaps  the  brake  would  work  the  next  time  she 
wanted  to  use  it,  and  if  not,  surely  there  were  many  other  ways 
to  stop  the  car.  But  at  this  point  in  her  reasoning  her  heart 
failed  her,  for  she  became  so  frightened  that  she  could  no 
longer  use  her  wits. 

While  the  three  girls  on  the  rear  seat  were  laughing  and 
chatting  merrily,  they  had  come  to  the  turn  in  the  road  where 
the  scenery  on  the  right  changed  from  the  pine  forest  to  the 
river.  Just  as  Ruby  turned  the  steering  wheel  to  make  the 
curve,  something  snapped ;  the  front  wheels  became  uncon- 
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troUable!  Instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  car  was 
headed  straight  toward  the  river! 

Then  indeed  all  were  panic-stricken.  They  thought  that 
the  car  was  entirely  unmanageable.  The  river  seemed  to  take 
on  new  life  at  the  thought  of  its  victims,  and  to  leap  toward 
them  as  if  impatient  to  swallow  them  up !  The  occupants  of 
the  rear  seat  sat  with  hearts  scarcely  beating  and  pale  with 
terror,  awaiting  the  horrible  end.  Ruby,  after  giving  one 
more  feeble  push  on  the  brake,  which  still  resisted,  thinking  all 
were  lost,  sank  back  on  the  cushions  unconscious. 

On  seeing  her  friend  give  up,  "Luck,"  following  her  usuai 
custom  of  rising  up  to  meet  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
her  way,  quickly  roused  herself,  gave  one  sickening  glance  at 
the  river  which  was  then  only  about  thirty  yards  away,  and 
collected  her  wits  to  work  out  a  plan  for  saving  herself  and 
her  companions.  She  did  not  stop  to  think  many  seconds,  but 
climbed  quickly  over  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  intent  on  les- 
sening the  speed  until  she  could  decide  upon  a  plan  for  entirely 
averting  the  catastrophe. 

Reaching  over  Ruby,  who  was  still  insensible,  "Luck" 
grasped  the  oil  lever  and  gradually  decreased  the  speed  until 
the  car  was  running  at  a  very  slow  speed,  then  shoved  it  as 
far  back  as  it  would  go.  The  engine  began  to  miss  "chugs" 
and  soon  stopped,  but  the  car  kept  right  on  toward  the  river, 
which  was  not  more  than  twelve  yards  distant,  as  if  drawn  by. 
some  magnetic  power!  "Luck's"  heart  was  in  her  throat. 
Would  her  scheme  fail?  Would  the  car  carry  its  load  of 
human  freight  to  their  doom  ?  It  seemed  so,  for  the  distance 
was  only  five  yards  between  it  and  certain  destruction ! 

At  this  point,  abandoning  the  hope  that  the  ear  would 
stop  before  it  reached  the  river,  "Luck"  also  gave  up  in 
despair.  She  was  sorely  tempted  to  jump  out  of  the  creeping 
automobile.  She  could  easily  do  it  with  safety,  but  she  was 
too  noble  to  leave  her  helpless  companions  to  their  fate.  It 
would  haunt  her  night  and  day  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  No, 
she  must  stay  with  them  and  share  that  fate !  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  began  counting  the  seconds  before  they  reached  the 
terrible  goal. 

She  had  counted  only  fifteen,  when  she  felt  a  jar.     Open- 
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ing  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  car  turn  sharply  out  of  its  course 
and  become  motionless,  with  the  two  right  wheels  resting  in 
water  about  four  inches  deep. 

When  "Luck"  found  that  they  were  saved,  her  strained 
nerves  collapsed  and  she  too  fell  back  unconscious,  just  as 
Ruby  opened  her  eyes. 

After  collecting  herself  a  little,  she  remembered  their 
danger,  but  seeing  that  they  were  safe,  though  partially  in  the 
river,  she  made  no  attempt  to  move.  She  looked  down  the 
road  several  times  to  see  if  anybody  was  coming  who  could 
help  them,  but  she  saw  no  one.  Finally  she  saw  an  automobile 
coming  with  two  men  in  it,  one  of  whom  she  recognized  as  her 
Uncle  Clinton. 

The  next  morning  all  four  girls  were  feeling  the  effects  of 
their  fright  rather  severely.  Ruby  and  "Luck"  were  both 
so  unnerved  that  they  stayed  indoors,  but  they  had  a  long 
talk  over  the  telephone. 

"Ruby,  do  you  know  what  caused  the  steering  gear  to 
break?" 

"Uncle  Clinton  said  it  was  some  kind  of  screw  in  it  that 
wore  in  two.  But  what  do  you  reckon  caused  the  wheels  to 
turn  out  of  the  river?" 

"I  have  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  it,  and  I  can't  imagine." 

"One  of  the  front  wheels  ran  into  a  good  large  rock,  and 
as  it  had  nothing  to  hold  it  straight,  instead  of  running  over 
the  rock  it  stayed  there,  which  caused  the  other  wheel  to  swing 
around  and  turn  the  car  out  of  its  course.  But  'Luck,'  I 
didn't  know  you  knew  anything  about  automobiles." 

"I  don't,"  answered  "Luck"  dryly. 

"Then  how  did  you  stop  the  car,  for  I  know  you  did  it?" 

"I  didn't  stop  the  car,  I  only  stopped  the  engine.  It  was 
very  simple.  You  know  you  told  me  that  the  lever  which 
you  were  using  to  increase  the  speed  controlled  the  oil.  Well, 
I  reasoned  that  if  you  increased  the  speed  by  turning  on  more 
oil,  and  that's  what  you  said  you  were  doing,  you  could 
decrease  the  speed  by  reversing  the  lever,  and  could  stop  the 
engine  by  cutting  off  the  oil  entirely.     That's  what  I  did." 

"  'Luck',  I  have  just  found  out  why  you  are  lucky,"  was 
the  answer  that  flashed  back  over  the  wire. 
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5LNIOR  CLA55 


Class  Poem 

Arey  Lipe 

We  are  standing  at  the  entrance,  just  before  the  open  door; 
One   short  step — we'll  cross  the  threshold  we  have  waited 

long  to  pass, 
We  will  stand  within  the  Future  with  its  vast  and  hidden 

store. 
On  the  threshold  now  we  linger,  looking  backward  o'er  the 

way; 
Fondly  clinging  to  the  memories  of  the  days  to  us  grown  dear, 
Forward  looking  to  the  future,  yet — ah,  yet,  we  long  to  stay. 

But  we  hear  the  call  to  service ;  there  is  much  for  us  to  do ; 
Many  tasks  are  waiting  for  us;  there  are  battles  to  be  won. 
We  are  strong  and  others  need  us ;  to  our  ' '  Try ' '  we  must  be 

true. 
To  our  gentle  violet's  message  of  undaunted  courage,  so 
One  last  handclasp,  tender,  loving;  one  last  smile  that's  brave, 
Then  gladly,  classmates,  take  the  step — the  Future  calls,  and 

we  must  go. 


Class  History 

Naomi  Poole 

Far  out  o'er  the  desert  lands  and  regions  in  the  8th  moon 
of  the  year  1912  Gitche  Fousto,  the  mighty,  on  the  mountain 
of  the  prairies,  stood  erect  and  called  the  nations,  called  the 
tribes  of  men  together,  called  the  warriors  to  his  council,  and 
came  those  tribes  from  forests  and  from  prairies,  from  the 
great  state  of  the  southland,  from  the  mountains,  moors  and 
fields,  from  the  mighty  land  of  Tar  Heels. 
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A  new  band  of  young  and  miglity  warriors  answered  the 
call  of  the  great  spirit  and  found  themselves  welcomed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  old  tribes,  who  had  already  dwelt  many  moons 
in  the  happy  land. 

These  new  braves  found  themselves  in  a  strange  country, 
inhabited  by  three  mighty  tribes  of  which  the  most  powerful 
and  most  influential  called  themselves  Senior  "Wekos,  and  had 
for  their  totem,  ' '  Excelsior. ' '  The  staid  and  solemn  war- 
riors called  Shando  Juniors  well  nigh  struck  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  braves.  The  mighty  Sopho  Choctaws, 
from  whom,  by  reason  of  startling  rumors,  the  untried  war- 
riors had  great  cause  of  fear,  soon  showed  themselves  a 
friendly  tribe,  and  summoned  all  the  braves  to  smoke  the 
peace  pipe  with  them  in  Curry  Wigwam. 

When  two  moons  had  passed  Big  Chief  Forney,  seeing  how 
the  young  warriors  had  grown  in  learning  and  wisdom,  called 
them  together,  and  commanded  them  to  form  a  new  tribe,  the 
name  of  which  should  be  Freshman  Taws.  The  new  tribe 
selected  as  chief  a  great  and  mighty  warrior,  McBrayer  by 
name,  and  as  a  totem  for  the  nation  the  symbol,  "Try." 
Before  many  moons  had  passed,  the  young  warriors  grew 
superstitious  and  thought  it  wise  to  select  some  spirit  whom 
they  mighty  worship  and  who  might  watch  over  them.  The 
chief  declared  that  all  the  tribe  should  gather  around  a  cer- 
tain young  willow  oak  in  a  secluded  spot  behind  the  great 
"Wigwam  of  the  Squaws",  where  a  war  dance  should  mark 
their  determination  to  fight  and  conquer  all  foes.  At  this 
dance  it  was  decided  by  the  prophets  of  the  tribe  that  they 
should  pray  the  great  R.  D.  Douglas  to  allow  his  young 
papoose  to  be  their  guiding  spirit  while  they  remained  in  the 
great  hunting  grounds  of  the  nation. 

The  god  of  the  strong  young  willow  oak  was  chosen  as  a 
minor  spirit  to  whom  these  Freshman  Taws  might  bow  down 
once  a  year  in  early  spring  time  and  pray  the  great  white 
spirit  to  watch  over  them. 

The  chiefs  of  the  old  tribes,  as  winter  drew  near,  hear- 
ing tales  of  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  young  warriors  who 
had  so  recently  come  to  dwell  among  them,  challenged  the 
Freshman  Taws  to  send  their  greatest  braves  to  face  the 
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warriors  of  the  other  tribe  in  mortal  combat  on  the  great 
Hockey  plains.  The  new  tribe  answered  the  challenge  and 
sent  their  most  powerful  warriors,  armed  with  clubs  and  flint 
stones,  to  engage  the  other  tribes,  one  by  one,  on  the  great 
battle  ground  in  the  greatest  combat  that  the  sun  had  ever 
looked  on. 

At  many  times  and  in  many  moons  was  this  band  of  stal- 
wart warriors  challenged  to  meet  the  other  braves  on  the  great 
battle  grounds  of  the  nations.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
some  brief  and  of  little  consequence,  others  bloody  and  last- 
ing. Many  times  were  the  noble  limbs  of  the  young  braves 
disabled  by  the  flint  stones  and  the  tomahawks  of  the  pursuing 
foes;  but  the  great  white  spirit  was  not  forgetting  his  own 
chosen  tribe.  Their  defeats  were  merely  the  testing  of  the 
new  nation.  And  after  the  testing  time  had  passed  he  allowed 
the  conquering  spirit  of  victory  to  abide  with  the  proven 
braves  who  had  grown  greatly  in  strength  and  shrewdness. 

After  they  had  dwelt  among  the  tribes  through  the  alter- 
nate increase  and  wane  of  thirty-six  successive  moons,  and 
after  they  had  found  the  oldest  and  mightiest  of  tribes 
remaining  here  to  be  true  followers  of  the  great  spirit  and 
brothers  of  the  tribes,  though  under  a  different  name,  the 
tribe  called  unto  them  this  nation  of  mighty  warriors,  exhort- 
ing them  to  bring  their  squaws  and  come  in  warpaint  and 
in  feathers  to  a  great  feast  in  Spencer  wigwam. 

During  their  sojourn  in  the  land  of  four  great  nations, 
the  tribe  held  many  war  dances  for  the  god  of  their  tree,  but 
on  the  wane  of  the  moon  of  February  they  summoned  the 
tribes  of  all  the  land  to  come  with  them  and  behold  their 
braves  and  squaws  in  the  glory  of  their  warpaint  and  feathers, 
dance  the  dance  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  around  their  tree. 
A  treaty  with  all  nations  was  declared  and  the  four  great 
tribes  smoked  the  calumet  behind  the  great  "Wigwam  of  the 
Squaws."  In  that  same  moon  the  prophets  of  the  tribe  peti- 
tioned the  great  white  spirit  to  meet  them  with  Gitche  Fousto, 
near  the  medicine  man's  wigwam,  where  they  might  offer 
thanks  to  these  good  spirits  who  had  watched  over  them  many, 
many  moons. 

In  the  moon  of  April  after  the  next  moon  the  prophets 
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of  the  tribe  next  in  power  received  a  warning  from  the  great 
spirit  that  the  tribe  with  whom  they  had  waged  so  many 
fierce  combats  was  about  to  cross  the  dark  mountains  for  the 
unknown  regions  beyond.  They  prepared  a  mighty  feast  for 
the  old  squaws  and  braves  of  the  tribe  whom  perhaps  they 
should  see  no  more.  And  a  mighty  feast  it  was.  The  calumet 
was  smoked  and  everlasting  peace  declared  between  the  two 
tribes. 

When  the  moon  of  leaves  was  at  its  full  all  the  tribe 
gathered  together  in  Spencer  wigwam  to  worship  the  young 
spirit  who,  after  having  guided  them  to  victory,  had  now  come 
down  to  dwell  among  them  for  the  few  remaining  suns  before 
their  departure  from  the  land  of  the  four  great  tribes. 

Now  when  this  same  moon  of  leaves  is  on  the  wane  the  old 
tribe  has  gathered  together  for  the  last  time,  to  sing  their 
death  song  and  to  smoke  the  peace  pipe  before  they  depart 
for  the  great  unknown.  May  the  tribes  they  leave  behind 
them  be  as  happy  as  the  tribe  that  now  moves  on  to  seek  a 
larger  hunting  ground. 


Class  Prophecy 

Jay  Mclver 

In  the  midst  of  the  land  called  Phocis  by  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  hard  by  the  Delphic  Oracle,  I  had  toiled  all  the  after- 
noon. It  was  autumn  of  the  year  1936.  Together  with  five 
other  architects  I  had  agreed  to  restore  the  Portico  of  Athens 
and  the  House  of  the  Grolden  Pillars.  Four  o'clock  found  me 
more  than  weary  with  my  careful  planning  and  drawing,  so 
putting  these  aside  I  left  the  Portico  and  climbed  the  hill  that 
led  to  the  deserted  Grove  of  Appollo.  Near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple,  I  sat  down  and  gave  myself  up  to  thought. 

"I  love  it  all,"  I  said  aloud,  "but  this  aftenoon  I  am  lonely. 
If  only  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  college  girls !    But  what 
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am  I  talking  about?     I  must  be  getting  old — such  a  wish 
couldn't  come  true." 

"Why?"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow.  Turning  I  saw  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  great,  threadbare  cloak. 
Seeing  my  startled  look,  he  hastened  to  explain. 

"  I  am  a  follower  of  the  old  Greek  faith,  an  inspired  priest, 
here  to  direct  those  who  are  worthy  to  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  was  revived  some  three  years  ago.  Your  wish  is  very 
reasonable.     Let  us  go  yonder  to  the  Oracle." 

At  first  I  hesitated,  but  seeing  his  look  of  kindly  interest, 
I  arose  and  followed  him  to  the  ancient  site.  Half  frightened 
and  awed,  I  looked  around  for  the  tripod.  Divining  my 
thoughts,  the  priest  hastened  to  explain : 

"The  Oracle  is  restored,  but  is  changed.  Only  do  what  I 
tell  you." 

Quickly  he  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  sacred  laurel  near  by 
and  gave  it  to  me  to  taste ;  then  instructed  me  to  stoop  and 
drink  of  the  sacred  water  flowing  near  by.  This  done,  he 
walked  to  the  place  where  in  olden  times  the  tripod  had  stood, 
and  mumbled  a  few  words.  Immediately  the  vapours  began  to 
rise  from  the  fissures  in  the  ground. 

' '  Look,  look  into  the  vapours, ' '  he  cried. 

Eagerly  I  did  so,  only  to  see — nothing.  Just  as  I  was 
turning  away,  however,  a  big  touring  car  came  gliding  into 
sight.  At  first  it  seemed  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  liveried 
chauffeur,  only  a  heap  of  sleeping  poodle  dogs.  Upon  look- 
ing more  closely,  I  saw  that  the  person  around  whom  the 
poodles  were  crowded  was  none  other  than  Elizabeth  Horton, 
grown  exceedingly  rich  and  corpulent.  Despite  the  insuffer- 
able poodles,  she  seemed  so  intensely  interested  in  a  New  York 
Times  that  I  was  tempted  to  peep  over  her  shoulder.  Imagine 
my  surprise  as  I  read  the  following  startling  headlines : 

"U.  S.  involved  in  serious  international  trouble  with  Eng- 
land. Sine  Finn  party  again  causes  rebellion.  Suspected 
leader  an  American,  Evelyn  Wliitty." 

Scarcely  had  I  read  the  headlines,  when  Elizabeth  turned 
to  another  page  and  became  much  absorbed  in  an  article 
headed : 

"Presidency  of  United  States  becomes  a  life  office.  Social- 
ist candidate,  Eunice  Daughety,  first  Woman  President." 
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Before  I  could  read  further,  this  comforting  paragraph  met 
my  eye : 

' '  Quiet  reigns  in  Mexico.  Villa  and  Carranza  are  no  more. 
A  woman's  tyrannical  hand  holds  this  troublesome  people  at 
last  in  absolute  subjection.  All  nations  pledge  support  to 
Miss  Marguerite  Wiley. ' ' 

Again  Elizabeth  turned  the  pages,  and  the  car  glided  out 
of  sight.  ' '  How  true  was  our  old  college  saying,  '  There 's  no 
keeping  up  with  Lizzie,'  "  half  vexed,  I  thought  as  the  next 
vapour  picture  came  before  my  eyes. 

This  was  a  scene  at  The  Hague.  In  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
men  from  every  nation,  Elizabeth  Craddock  and  W.  J.  Bryan 
could  easily  be  recognized  as  leaders.  From  the  expression 
on  their  faces  it  was  not  necessary  to  look  very  carefully  at  the 
documents  on  the  table  to  see  that  they  had  just  drawn  up  a 
treaty  which  would  mean  everlasting  peace. 

Again  the  vapours  rose  high.  This  time  the  scene  was  a 
railway  station.  As  the  train  pulled  in,  two  distinguished- 
looking  lawyers  descended.  These  I  saw  immediately  were 
Lucy  Hatch  and  Lorena  Kernodle,  two  of  my  old  classmates 
who  never  let  their  home  duties  interfere  with  their  profes- 
sion. From  their  hurried  conversation  with  the  "Travelers' 
Aid",  I  learned  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Chicago  to 
defend  Nannie  Lambert,  who  was  in  danger  of  receiving  a 
long  sentence  for  getting  a  corner  on  breakfast  strip.  "Poor 
Nannie, ' '  I  said  aloud,  ' '  she  was  so  fond  of  breakfast  strip  at 
the  Normal.  I  always  knew  her  recklessness  would  lead  to 
some  trouble. ' ' 

Saddened,  I  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  I  chanced  to 
glance  more  carefully  at  the  "Travelers'  Aid".  To  my  sur- 
prise it  was  none  other  than  Kate  Mae  Streetman. 

A  tiny  cottage  next  appeared.  On  the  doorsteps  I  saw 
the  familiar  figure  of  Euth  Tate,  little  changed  despite  her 
fame  as  the  greatest  designer  of  class  day  dresses  in  America. 
Near  by  was  a  figure  in  khaki,  easily  recognized  as  Jessie 
Gainey.  Both  appeared  much  excited  and  elated  over  the  fact 
that  Jessie 's  black  horses  that  she  had  been  so  carefully  train- 
ing for  three  years  had  won  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  State  Fair. 

Again  the  vapours  rose,  this  time  accompanied  by  a  sound 
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wondrous  and  strange.  Listening  more  carefully  I  discovered 
that  it  came  from  a  large  school  building  gradually  coming 
into  view.  Over  the  door  of  the  building  was  the  following 
rectangular  sign  in  triangular  letters: 

"Ipoek  System,  successor  to  Gary  System,  demonstrated 
here."  '*0h,  of  course,"  I  said  to  myself,  "now  I  under- 
stand the  noise.  Jannie  is  teaching  the  children  to  sing,  '0 
College  Chums,'  mathematically." 

Quickly  the  scene  faded  and  the  parlors  of  an  imposing 
manse  appeared.  It  was  quite  evident  from  looking  closely  at 
the  women  gathered  there,  that  an  enthusiastic  missionary 
meeting  was  in  progress.  The  leader  and  hostess,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  note,  was  Caroline  Robinson,  who  since  her  college 
days  had  not  only  been  made  first  deaconess  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  the  bride  of  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the 
nation. 

Frances  Summerell,  as  a  prosperous  book  agent,  next 
appeared,  in  rapid  and  evidently  convincing  conversation  with 
a  meek-looking  merchant.  More  than  ever  I  was  impressed 
with  her  ability  to  paralyze  one 's  vocal  chords  while  she  stimu- 
lated his  auditory  nerves,  as  well  as  her  ability  to  persuade  one 
that  black  is  white  or  that  the  history  of  the  world  in  two  vol- 
umes is  entire  and  complete.  (Her  success  as  a  book  agent 
is  rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Stout  sisters  as  auctioneers. 
After  their  advent,  I  am  told  the  Penny  Brothers  gave  up 
their  exploits  as  a  poor  business.) 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  this,  a  dilapidated  omnibus  came 
into  sight.  In  it  were  seated  two  very  demure-looking  old- 
maids,  surrounded  by  a  parrot,  two  cats,  and  many  band- 
boxes.    Delighted,  I  cried  out: 

"Now,  I  shall  surely  hear  all  that  I  wish  to  know,  for 
there's  Mary  Gwynn  and  Addie  Klutz,  the  two  gossips  of  our 
class."  Nor  was  I  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  had  they  come 
into  sight  than  I  caught  the  following  conversation : 

Mary:  "Poor  Sarah's  extravagance  determined  her  fate. 
She  reduced  her  rich  husband  to  poverty  and  is  now  trying 
to  make  hash  out  of  sawdust  and  dresses  out  of  lace  curtains. ' ' 

Addie:  "How  sad.  Well,  I  hear  that  Esther  Mitchell 
has  staked  a  homestead  in  Oregon,  designed  her  house  and  at 
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present  is  engaged  in  irrigating  her  field.  I  believe  she  would 
be  a  great  success  if  she  wouldn't  flirt  with  the  neighboring 
ranchmen. ' ' 

Mary:  "Yes.  And  have  you  heard  about  Octavia's  pic- 
ture ?  Well,  she  is  the  first  living  artist  who  has  ever  gotten 
a  picture  in  the  Louvre. ' ' 

"And  Genevieve  Moore!  She  has  at  last  found  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  wealth,  satisfactory  to  even  the  most 
extreme  socialist.  She  has  had  an  interstate  bureau  appointed 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  direct  the  picking  up  of  hairpins  and 
buttons  on  the  streets  and  restoring  them  to  their  owners  for 
five  cents  each." 

Addie:  "How  noble!  Isn't  it  sad  about  poor  Mary 
Powell  ?  She  is  in  the  sanatorium.  You  know  she  gave  herself 
nervous  prostration  trying  to  avoid  work." 

"And,  let's  see.  May  Louise  Fallon  is  keeping  an 
orphans'  home;  Flossie  Siler  is  teaching  manual  arts  at  the 
Normal ;  Maude  Bagwell  with  all  her  beaux  galore,  youth  and 
grace,  is  a  prim  old  maid;  Narva  0 'Daniel  is  athletic  coach 
at  Vassar;  Mary  Hunter  has  gone  upon  the  stage  as  Lady 
Macbeth;  Eva  Lucas  has  become  a  great  man-hater,  the 
renowned  critic  and  philosopher;  Alberta  Monroe  is  a  choir 
director  in  Old  Trinity  Church,  of  Boston,  on  Sundays,  and 
the  successful  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the 
week;  Annie  Beam,  after  her  brilliant  career  as  interpreter 
for  the  President  of  France,  has  written  a  popular  book  called, 
"Fifty  Jokes  and  Songs;"  Edwina  Lovelace  and  Dr.  Banks 
are  continuing  their  excavating  around  Bagdad.  They  say 
Edwina  has  grown  so  fond  of  the  Turks  that  she  is  contem- 
plating spending  the  remainder  of  her  life  among  them.  Cora 
Caudle  and  Joy  Briggs  have  had  a  great  career  in  China. 
They  are  now  wearing  the  garb  of  that  strange  land,  keeping 
a  little  handy  shop,  and  planning  to  make  a  trip  into  the 
interior  of  the  Fiji  Islands  where  they  hope  to  discover  a 
new  species  of  the  mosquito." 

"But  Annie  Spainhour's  fate  is  the  most  romantic  of  all. 
You  know  she  visited  her  sister  in  China.  Well,  she  to  *a 
dear  little  Chinaman  with  an  extra  long  queue,  promised  she 
would  ever  be  true,'  and — "  but  they  were  gone. 
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Again  the  vapours  rose  high.  This  time  I  perceived  a  lone 
little  man,  bald-headed,  hen-peeked,  miserable,  wan,  stand- 
ing before  a  chautauqua  schedule.  It  was  easy  to  recognize 
him  as  Anna  Doggett's  husband.  With  him  I  gazed  at  the 
signboard  and  was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  the  fates  of  four 
more  1916  girls. 

Sadie  McBrayer,  it  seemed,  had  at  last  realized  how  much 
she  had  missed  by  not  taking  Latin  in  her  college  course  and 
had  become  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  classics,  even  advo- 
cating (I  learned  from  the  signboard)  teaching  it  by  the 
direct  method  from  the  first  grade  up. 

Louise  Goodwin  was  down  for  three  lectures,  ' '  Home  is  the 
Place  for  Women,"  "Essence  of  Womanhood,"  "Good  Liter- 
ature is  the  Cure  for  all  Ills. ' ' 

The  special  feature  on  the  musical  programme  was  a  con- 
cert by  Melba,  accompanied  by  Claire  Hendley. 

The  next  scene  was  a  church  wedding.  Eagerly,  I  leaned  for- 
ward as  the  bridal  party  passed  from  the  church,  and  was  more 
than  surprised  to  see  that  the  bride  was  Mattie  McArthur ;  the 
dames  of  honor  Tempe  Boddie  and  Marie  Norwood ;  the  soloist, 
the  world-renowned  prima  donna,  Jeannette  Cox;  the  priest, 
Naomi  Pate,  who  had  entered  the  monastery  soon  after  leaving 
college. 

Quickly  the  scene  changed  and  I  saw  a  great  music  hall 
in  New  York  where,  amidst  soft  lights  and  beautiful  flowers, 
two  great  social  leaders,  Mary  Dorrity  and  Jessie  Groome, 
were  listening  attentively  to  the  great  pianist,  Miss  Pauline 
Williams. 

The  next  scene  was  more  than  familiar  to  me,  for  the 
Infirmary  of  the  Normal  came  into  view.  Huddled  around 
the  office  as  usual,  there  was  a  great  number  of  girls.  These 
girls,  however,  seemed  so  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  that  I  looked 
very  carefully  at  the  trained  nurse  to  ascertain  the  cause.  At 
first  I  failed  to  recognize  her  as  Lizzie  Fuller,  for  she  had 
grown  so  stout  that  Miss  Mc Adams'  uniforms  fitted  her 
exactly. 

Following  this  there  was  a  vapour  picture  of  a  meeting 
of  great  scientists,  among  whom  were  Arey  Lipe  and  Eliza- 
beth Rogers.     Listening  as  closely  as  I  could,  I  learned  from 
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their  excited  discussions  that  Arey  had  made  a  great  inven- 
tion which  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  telephone.  By  its 
use  talking  would  be  abolished,  thinking  being  all  that  would 
be  necessary.  Elizabeth  had  discovered  that  by  putting  eight 
kilograms  of 

Na  B4O7  -f  BAlFg  +  H2O7  —  Ca  So^  O^ 
on  the  common  jimson  weed  and  using  it  as  a  food,  a  fire 
horse  could  be  made  a  fairly  good  horse  for  a  hearse. 

While  wondering  at  these  brilliant  and  helpful  discover- 
ies, I  scarcely  noticed  the  change  of  scenes,  until  the  very  air 
seemed  to  get  warm.  Then  I  saw  dry  parched  fields  extend- 
ing in  every  direction.  As  I  looked  a  wagon  came  jolting 
along  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  at  every  jolt  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  onions  rolled  to  the  ground.  As  the  frightened-looking 
man  on  the  seat  began  to  shout  at  the  horse,  I  heard  the 
authoritative  tone  of  Rosa  Blakeney,  "Drive  on,  John." 

The  scene  at  noon  quickly  changed  to  a  quiet  western  twi- 
light. On  the  steps  of  a  dear  little  cottage  my  old  friend 
Naomi  Pool  was  seated.  At  her  feet  was  a  tall  youth  reading, 
"My  Springs." 

Suddenly  the  vapours  died  away,  I  looked  around,  the 
priest  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     The  sun  had  set. 


Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Class  of  1916 

Anivie  Beam 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
A.  D.  1916, 
State  Normal  College. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Class  of  1916 

We,  the  class  of  1916,  having  duly  recovered  from  all  our 
afflictions,  and  being  of  sound  and  wholesome  mentality,  pos- 
sessed of  the  fine  consciousness  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  college  days,  and,  furthermore,  endowed  with  a  complete 
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realization  that  we  must  soon  forever  and  a  day  remove  our 
eyes  from  pedagogy  outlines,  logarithms,  and  the  countless  vol- 
umes of  history  supposed  to  have  been  absorbed  by  our  several 
pinnacles,  do  hereby  make  and  declare  this  to  be  our  last  will 
and  testament,  revoking  thereby  all  former  wills,  ill  wiU  and 
all. 

Article  I. 

Item  1.  To  Student  Government  we  bequeath  the  offenses 
charged  up  to  us,  knowing  that  wise  decisions  will  be  made 
concerning  them.  We  would  like  to  leave  you  Rosa,  but  we 
can't — every  rose  has  its  thorn.  We  do  leave  her  beneficent 
influence,  however,  and  trust  that  this  newest  factor  in  our 
college  life  may  grow  and  grow  until  it  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all. 

Article  II. 

Item  1.  We  do  bequeath  to  the  Juniors  the  following 
priceless  enumeration : 

a.  Dignity  +  Senior  privileges,  with  heartiest  wishes  for 
their  complete  enjoyment. 

&.     Dignity  +  Senior  sitting  room. 

c.     Dignity  +  right  of  petition. 

Item  2.    We  bequeath  to  the  Sophomores: 
a.     Our  love  and  deepest  appreciation  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses shown  us  on  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

&.  A  band  stand  and  a  complete  set  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments to  be  used  only  on  Fourth  of  July. 

Item  3.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, ' '  we  bequeath  to 
the  Freshmen  one  of  our  most  prized  possessions,  namely,  our 
athletic  prowess  and  valor,  knowing  that  when  ours  is  added 
to  yours  that  your  property  box  will  be  full  to  overflowing 
with  trophy  cups  of  every  sort  and  make. 

Item  4.  We  do  bequeath  to  the  Specials  the  Senior  spe- 
cialties, namely,  our  musical  ability  as  a  class  and  our  intel- 
lectual aptitude  for  mathematical  progressions. 

Item  5.     We  do  bequeath  to  the  Preparatory  students : 
a.     Our  aspirations  for  a  class  box, 
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h.  Our  colors,  Lavender  and  White,  dearest  symbol  of 
our  class,  symbolic  both  of  our  failures  and  successes.  May 
our  failures  but  help  you  to  reach  nearer  the  ideals  toward 
which  we  have  labored. 

Article  III. 

Item  1.  "We  do  bequeath  to  the  organizations  as  a  whole 
Genevieve  Moore's  schemes  for  making  pin  money,  Sarah 
Gwynn's  economy,  and  Sadie  McBrayer's  originality,  to  help 
you  breast  the  waves  of  the  panic  that  is  predicted  to  follow 
the  war. 

Item  2.  With  due  regard  to  the  exhorbitant  price  of 
paper,  we  nevertheless  bequeath  one  waste-paper  basket  full 
of  excuses  reading  as  follows : 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  Moore, 

Registrar  State  Normal  College. 
Dear  Miss  Moore: — I  was  a  little  bit  late  to  Latin  on 
Thursday  because  of  my  pedagogical  duties  in  the  Training 
School.  My  duty  is  to  see  that  the  children  march  out  in  an 
orderly  line,  and  as  they  were  decidedly  obstreperous,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  wait  until  they  could  pass  out  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Very  cordially  yours, 

Sarah  Minor  Gwynn. 

Item  3.  We  give  up  all  future  claims  to  our  one  and  only 
Frances  Summerell  and  leave  her  as  our  legacy  to  the  histor- 
ical museum.  We  have  it  not  in  our  hearts  to  separate  any 
two  such  things. 

Item  4.  We  do  hereby  joyfully  bequeath  all  above  named 
items,  but  this  one  thing — ^the  guardian  spirit  of  Lavender 
and  White — cannot  here  be  disposed  of:  we  relinquish  abso- 
lutely no  claims  to  our  beloved  little  mascot,  Eobert  Dick 
Douglas,  Jr.  Why?  Because  he's  the  Seniors'  only  man! 
We  leave  him  furthermore  as  sole  executor  of  this  wiU. 

Article  IV. 

Item  1.  We  do  bequeath  to  the  College,  our  Alma  Mater, 
a  sum  of  $100.  Lavender  and  White,  ever  true  to  her  motto, 
"Try,"  would  serve  her  Alma  Mater  each  year  and  believes 
the  best  "w^ay  to  do  this  is  to  help  another  enjoy  her  privileges. 
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Final  Word.  Be  it  known  unto  all  that  this  property  of 
which  we  have  so  wisely  disposed,  is  not  borrowed,  but  belong- 
eth  exclusively  to  the  Senior  Class. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  hereunto  set  our  sign — Lavender 
and  White — and  our  seal — *'Try" — this  22nd  day  of  May, 
two  days  after  ye  Old  English  Pageant,  one  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen. 


Last  Senior  Class  Meeting 

On  the  night  of  May  12th,  the  Senior  Class  held  its  last 
regular  meeting.  The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
election  of  statistics,  in  which  the  following  were  elected : 

Our  mutual  friend — Genevieve  Moore. 

The  best  politician — Frances  Summerell. 

The  most  accommodating — Caroline  Robeson. 

The  most  dependable — Sarah  Gwynn. 

The  best  pal — Rosa  Blakeney. 

Behold  the  dreamer — Louise  Goodwin. 

Dignity  personified — Ruth  Tate. 

Hark,  hark,  the  lark — Jeannette  Cox. 

The  martyr  to  the  cause — Eva  Lucas. 

Browning's  rival — Jay  Mclver. 

The  man-hater — Elizabeth  Rogers. 

Most  conscientious — Evelyn  Whitty. 

The  dictator — Frances  Summerell. 

Most  versatile — Jessie  Gainey. 

Cynosure  of  all  eyes — Elizabeth  Craddock. 

Most  resourceful — Annie  Beam. 

Biggest  giggler — Pauline  Williams. 

Much  ado  about  nothing — Janie  Ipoek. 
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Senior  Bonfire 

Ten  o'clock,  cool  moonlight,  and  a  solitary  glade  in  the 
park^-and  the  Seniors  held  their  last  rituals  together,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  17th.  For  the  last  time,  with  their 
circle  unbroken,  the  Seniors  tightened  the  ties  that  bound 
them,  with  symbolic  ceremony  and  rite,  around  their  bonfire. 
All  the  old  class  songs  and  cheers  rang  through  the  forest 
aisles,  and  then  solemn  pledges  of  everlasting  secrecy  preceded 
the  main  feature  of  the  ceremonies.  After  the  rites,  all  the 
camaraderie  of  four  years  together  filled  the  last  hour  around 
the  fire,  with  its  time-honored  love-feast  of  toasted  marsh- 
mallows;  and  in  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  with  the 
hearty  handclasp  of  Lavender  and  White  fellowship,  the  last 
parting  of  the  Seniors  had  its  beginning. 

At  this  meeting  Annie  Spainhour  was  elected  everlasting 
President ;  Annie  Beam,  Treasurer ;  Evelyn  Whitty,  Secretary, 
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FnbUshed  every  montb,  October  to  June,  by  a  Board  of  Editors  elected  from  the 
Adelpblaa  and  Oornellan  Literary  Societies. 


Board  of  Editors 


Adelphlan 


Louise  Winston  Goodwin,  '16,  Chief 
Margaret  Blythe,  '17 


Cornelian 

Nannie  Lambert,  '16 
Genevieve  Moore,  '16 
Isabel  Bouldin,  '17 


Business  Managers 

Frances  Morris,  '17,  Assistant  Jay  MoIver,  '16,  Chief 


VOL.  XX 


APRIL-MAY.  1916 


No.  6 


THE 
MAGAZINE 


With  the  issue  of  the  Commencement  Number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, the  old  board  retires  in  favor  of  the  new. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  difficulties 
of  readjustment ;  the  new  year  is  to  face  even 
more.  But  on  behalf  of  the  old  board  we  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  contributors ;  we  feel  that  we  have 
not  failed;  and  for  the  new  board  and  the  new  contributors 
we  bespeak  a  year  of  vivid  interest  in  the  Magazine. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Magazine  given  more  recognition 
at  the  college ;  to  see  the  girls  taking  a  more  wide-awake  inter- 
est in  writing  for  it  and  in  appreciating  the  thought,  the  labor, 
the  real  intellectual  effort  it  represents. 

The  Magazine,  as  our  only  college  publication,  should  mir- 
ror truly  the  spirit,  the  life,  the  work  of  the  campus,  for 
what  it  means  outside  our  college  community  as  well  as  inside. 
During  the  idle  summer  months,  if  they  be  idle  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  college  year,  we  hope  you  will  remember  the 
Magazine,  and  that  it  will  breathe  next  year  of  the  summer 
dreams  and  fancies,  summer  plans  and  ideas,  and — ^yes,  sum- 
mer work.     It  is  ours.     We  must  make  it  what  it  should  be. 
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Tour  support,  then,  for  the  Magazine  next  year  and  three 
cheers  for  the  new  board ! 

From  the  old  board  comes  a  hearty  good  wish  for  perfect 
June  days,  a  summer  of  rest  and  refreshing  dreams,  a  sum- 
mer brimful  of  the  joys  of  life,  love,  and  work — for  you  all. 

L.   w.   G. 

The  new  board  of  the  Magazine  wishes  for  its  readers  a  sum- 
mer brimful  of  rest,  good  times  and  useful- 
GREETIWGS  ness.  We  would  say  to  all:  "Take  things 
easy,  rest  your  weary  brains,  drink  deep  from 
gaiety's  cup,  nor  in  your  rest  and  in  your  play  forget  our 
motto,  '  Service ; '  be  true  to  it  and  you  shall  be  true  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  fellowmen."  c.  g. 

There  is  one  among  us  whose  unbounded  energy  and  enthu- 
THE  MOVING  siasm,  whose  strong  determination,  whose  faith 
SPIRIT  OF  in  every  one  of  the  "noble  seven  hundred," 

OUR  PAGEANT  whose  word  of  advice,  or  cheer,  or  encourage- 
ment when  "that  little  speech  just  won't  sound  right,"  whose 
optimism  is  our  constant  help,  and  whose  smile  for  everybody 
makes  the  hard  things  seem  easy  and  the  unattractive  part 
take  on  a  new  meaning.  What  if  our  gorgeous  velvet  robe  is 
made  of  outiug  ?  What  if  our  flashing  sword  is  nothing  but  a 
painted  stick  ?  There  is  one  among  us  who  spurs  us  on  to  do 
our  best  e'en  though  that  best  be  little.  To  her  we  owe  the 
success  of  our  May  Day  Pageant.  So  join  with  me,  all  ye 
merrye  players,  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  Lady  of  our  Page- 
ant— Mrs.  Mary  Settle  Sharpe.  R.  k. 

During  the  summer  months  if  we  would  keep  our  minds  well 
and  strong,  alert  and  quick  of  action,  we  must 

WHAT  miAIiLi 

Jl         oxi-ai-i.        •  g  ^Yiem  wholesome,  substantial,  nourishing 

\7E  READ  ?  7  a 

THIS  SUMMER?  ^^^^^^  food.  Of  course,  it  will  be  hot  for 
very  heavy  courses,  but  if  we  would  have  real 
good,  healthful  minds,  then  truly  we  have  need  of  food  that 
will  sustain  them.  I  need  not  mention  things  in  the  literary 
dietary  that  will  go  toward  making  mental  muscle  stronger. 
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You  have  heard  of ttimes  about  them,  and  perhaps  you  've  even 
fletcherized  on  some  of  them.  But  let  me  say  that  in  this 
pantry  for  the  literary  well  there  is  not  to  be  found  food  so 
unsubstantial  as  that  marshmallow  variety  offered  in  such 
copiousness  by  Florence  Barclay,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and 
countless  other  carterers  to  sickly  minds. 

Let  us  keep  mentally  well  this  summer ;  let  us  look  care- 
fully to  our  diet,  and  let  us  remember  that  although  marsh- 
mallows  are  "good  tasted",  they  give  no  strength  nor  mental 
muscle.  0.  G. 
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Ye  May  Day  Fete 

At  a  quarter  past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  May  20tli,  the 
thousands  of  visitors  gathered  on  the  campus  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Normal  campus  felt  themselves  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  scene  of  an  old  English  May  Day  fete  in  the 
golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  of  Merrie  England.  At  the 
blare  of  trumpets  a  procession,  including  all  of  the  over  one 
thousand  persons  taking  part,  started  from  the  entrance  of 
Peabody  Park.  In  this  were  floats  containing  the  players  in 
the  different  plays  to  be  given,  floats  beautifully  decorated  to 
represent  the  seasons,  groups  of  dancers,  and  then  the  groups 
of  tradesmen  and  artificers,  so  characteristic  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish May  Day  fete.  Among  these,  all  in  costume,  were  bakers, 
blacksmiths,  tinkers,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  peddlers, 
the  gay  wagon  of  gypsies,  cobblers  and  minstrels  and  singers. 
These  groups,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  singing  their  old 
English  songs  and  dancing  their  quaint  characteristic  dances, 
so  intensified  the  spirit  of  unconventional  merry  making  that 
the  visitors  soon  found  themselves  moved  by  the  old  impulse 
toward  communal  amusement,  and  as  they  went  from  play  to 
play  'twas  with  a  snatch  of  the  old  song  "Barbara  Allen"  or 
' '  The  Miller  of  Dee ' '  upon  their  lips. 

After  the  procession  passed  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
all  gathered  on  the  Curry  Court  where,  after  singing  "God 
Save  the  Queen"  at  the  entrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sur- 
rounded by  the  heralds,  royal  guards,  and  court  group,  every 
one  joined  in  dancing  and  merry  making  with  the  seven  May 
poles  as  a  center.  While  all  danced,  sang  and  played,  the 
May  pole  dancers  about  the  six  small  May  poles  and  the  one 
central  big  double  tiered  one,  wound  in  and  out  in  their  intri- 
cate plaiting  and  lacing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  College 
Orchestra. 

The  dances  being  completed,  the  audience  quickly  sought 
the  sites  where  the  various  plays  were  to  be  given.  Of  these, 
"St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  "Hue  and  Cry  After  Cupid," 
"Robin  Hood,"  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
and  "The  Awakening  of  Spring,"  let  us  first  glance  at  "The 
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Awakening  of  Spring,"  given  by  the  Training  School  chil- 
dren. The  little  operetta,  with  its  clever  costumes  and  beau- 
tiful songs,  portrayed  the  retreat  of  winter  and  coming  of 
spring,  with  all  her  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  and  bees. 

In  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon"  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  popular  of  English  folk  plays,  its  performance  dat- 
ing from  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  characters  are  drawn 
indiscriminately  from  history,  legend  and  nursery  tale,  and 
its  performance  is  altogether  charming  in  its  quaintness  and 
oddity  when  compared  with  the  modern  drama. 

"The  Hue  and  Cry  After  Cupid,"  a  masque  written  by 
Jonson  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Haddington  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Radcliffe,  was  a  veritable  revel  of  the  nymphs. 
Miss  Edith  Haight  as  Cupid  was  an  impersonation  of  grace 
coupled  with  rollicking  glee. 

In  the  play,  "Robin  Hood,"  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
dark  days  when  Merrie  England  was  so  misruled  by  John  in 
Richard's  absence,  that  honest  men  were  driven  into  outlawry. 
In  this  play,  Miss  Frances  Summerell  as  Robin  Hood,  and 
Miss  Julia  Rand  as  King  Richard,  portrayed  their  roles  with 
admirable  realism. 

In  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  the  mechanics  plot  was 
given  the  prominent  place,  and  in  this  Miss  Sadie  ^IcBrayer 
as  Bottom,  and  Miss  Eliza  Collins  as  Thisbe,  kept  the  audience 
in  continued  laughter  during  the  entire  play.  Oberon, 
Titania  and  their  attendant  fairies  were  skillfully  portrayed. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  so  arranged  that  all  the  scenes  took 
place  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  was  rendered  so  realistic  by  the 
charming  personality  and  skillful  acting  of  Miss  "Winifred 
Beckwith,  and  the  unequalled  wit  and  wisdom  of  Touchstone, 
as  portrayed  by  Miss  Frances  Walker,  that  it  seemed,  not  a 
play,  but  a  merry  incident,  happened  aU  by  chance  in  the 
merry  greenwood. 
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COMMLNCLMLNT 


Baccalaureate  Sermon 

On  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Watson,  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn,  Dr.  "Watson 
treated  in  a  masterly  way  the  text,  "Never  man  spake  like 
this  man." 

Service  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Sunday  evening  service  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held 
as  usual  in  Peabody  Park.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  D.  Moss,  of  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Moss's  subject  was,  "The 
Divine  Use  of  Strength, ' '  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
a  very  helpful  manner.  He  emphasized  especially  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  to  "live  together,"  and  showed  how  the 
problem  hinged  on  the  necessity  of  the  strong  bearing  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak. 

Society  Meetings 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  two  societies.  There  were  many  old  members  present, 
and  a  helpful  reunion  of  old  and  new  made  the  occasion  one 
long  to  be  remembered  by  all  present. 

Because  of  the  early  hour,  and  the  many  things  the  day 
held  for  us,  literary  programs  were  omitted. 

Alumnae  Day 

The  society  meetings  were  followed  by  a  regular  business 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  At  this  meeting  the 
graduating  class  was  received  into  membership,  and  Miss 
Nettie  Allen,  of  Henderson,  was  re-elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  meeting  and 
many  things  of  importance  brought  up  and  discussed. 
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At  one  o'clock  the  alumnae  and  visitors  gathered  in  the 
beautifully  decorated  dining  hall,  where  the  usual  alumnae 
luncheon  was  served,  waited  upon  by  the  Juniors.  The  menu 
was: 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Fried  Chicken  on  Toast 

Green  Peas  in  Timbale  Cases  Creamed  Potatoes 

Rolls 
Asparagus  Salad 
Ice  Cream  with  Strawberries 
Coffee  Mints 

Class  Day  Exercises 

Because  of  the  rainy  weather,  the  Class  Day  exercises 
were  held  in  the  chapel  of  Students'  Building  on  Monday 
evening  at  6:30  o'clock.  The  program  was  very  interesting. 
After  the  singing  of  the  Farewell  Song,  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  this  number,  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class  low- 
ered the  Senior  Lavender  and  White  to  the  bottom  of  the  his- 
toric spade  handle  and  raised  the  Junior  Blue  and  White  to 
the  pinnacle  of  honor. 

The  gift  of  the  Senior  Class  to  the  College  was  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund. 

Program 
College  Song. 

Class  Songs — Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior. 
Address  of  Welcome. 
Reading  of  Class  History. 
Reading  of  Poem. 

Campus  Song:     Drink  a  Health  to  Dear  Old  Normal. 
Reading  of  Prophecy. 
Reading  of  Will. 
Farewell  Song. 

Class  Officers 

President,  Tempe  Boddie;  Vice-President,  Frances  Sum- 
merell;  Secretary,  Alberta  Monroe;  Treasurer,  Mattie 
McArthur ;  Critic,  Maud  Bagwell ;  Prophet,  Jay  Mclver ;  His- 
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torian,  Naomi  Pool;   Reader  of  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
Annie  Beam ;  Poet,  Arey  Lipe. 

In  Honor  of  Lavender  and  White 

Monday  evening,  May  22nd,  the  Seniors  received  most 
informally,  in  honor  of  the  former  Lavender  and  White 
classes,  in  Students'  Building.  Hood's  Orchestra  rendered 
delightful  music  for  the  occasion,  and  the  society  halls,  so 
dear  to  all  the  college  girls,  were  very  festive.  At  the  head 
of  the  receiving  line  was  Miss  Tempe  Boddie,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class.  Misses  Eva  Lucas  and  Louise  Goodwin  pre- 
sided over  the  punch  table.  Present  at  the  alumnae  meetings 
Monday  morning  and  at  the  reception  were  representatives 
from  all  the  twenty-four  graduating  classes  of  the  college, 
from  1893  to  1916 — a  pleasure  most  unusual. 

Graduation  Day 

On  the  morning  of  May  23rd  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Senior  Class  took  place  and  the  annual  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Marshall  stated  as  his  theme,  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  He  said  that  citizenship  is 
dependent  upon  the  inculcation  in  youth  of  a  right  philosophy. 
This,  he  said,  must  be  the  principles  of  Christ.  Mr.  Marshall 
says  that  American  ideals  should  not  be  thrust  down  the  throat 
■of  the  nations,  but  should  dominate  them  through  living 
examples,  proving  the  fatherhood  of  God  through  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Brooks  then  presented  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  with  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  after  which  Dr.  Melton  Clark  presented  the  Bibles. 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  graduating 
class,  after  which  the  diplomas  were  awarded. 

Alumnae  Visitors 

Ethel  Abernethy,  '13- '14 ;  Martha  Alexander,  '13-'15;  Mat- 
tie  Allen;  Blanche  Baily,   '14- '15;  Frances  Barker,   '14- '15; 
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Mrs.  W.  J.  Barker,  '07- '08 ;  Faye  Barnes,  '13- '15 ;  Maud  Barn- 
ard, '04- '05;  Effie  B.  Baynes,  '14;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Barnes,  '03 
Eula  Blue,  ^07 ;  Leah  Boddie,  '12 ;  Sallie  Boddie,  '14 ;  Hattie 
Boyd,  '13-'15;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Brooks;  Mrs.  Bertie  Bryan,  '04- '07 
Maud  Bunn,  '14;  Mabel  Byrd,  '10- '13;  Daphne  Carraway 
'02 ;  Irma  Carraway,  '97 ;  Bessie  Coats,  10 ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cole 
man,  '93- '96;  Selma  Chaney,  '14- '15;  Margaret  Cox,  '09- '11 
Hattie  Mae  Cohen,  '13- '15;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Colvert,  '94- '97;  Mrs 
E.  N.  Clement,  '96- '99;  Minnie  Cranford;  Lula  M.  Cassidy 
'98- '05;  Lueile  Cavenaugh,  '13;  M.  Cooper,  '15;  Lois 
Council,  '12- '14;  E.  Craig,  '13;  Louise  Davis,  '14- '15;  Clyde 
Deans,  '12- '14;  Roselle  Ditmore,  '15;  Hattie  Everett;  Alma 
Edwards,  '02- '03;  Orena  Faggs,  '12- '13;  Laura  M.  Faison, 
'14 ;  Lena  Glenn ;  Margaret  Freeman,  '07-  '08  ;  Flora  Garrett, 
'12- '15;  Ellen  Guion,  '13- '15;  Annie  Graeber,  '12- '15;  Lena 
Green;  Estelle  Greenwood,  '12- '14;  Gertrude  Grififin,  '14; 
Ruth  Gunter,  '14;  Abbie  Hall,  '06- '08;  Mamie  Hambright, 
'95- '97;  Belle  Hampton;  Helen  Harrell,  '13- '14;  Virgie  Har- 
ris, '11- '13;  Alice  Hart,  '13- '14;  Belle  Hicks,  '13- '15;  Gay 
Holman,  '15 ;  Hattie  Powell,  '12 ;  Lillian  Hunt,  '14 ;  i\Iay  Hun- 
ter, '08;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  '14- '15;  Louise  HoUaway,  '14- 
'15 ;  Mary  W.  Huske ;  Annie  Humbert,  '15 ;  Annie 
Jackson,  '14- '15;  Bessie  Jordan,  '12;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Joyner,  'OS; 
Amy  Joseph,  '08- '12;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter,  '04- '05;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Long;  Mattie  Lipe,  '14;  Annie  Lucas,  '12- '14;  Lucinda  Mar- 
tin, '12- '15;  Elma  Rankin  Marvin,  '13- '14;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Mar- 
vin, Elizabeth  Masemore,  '14- '15;  Miriam  McEachern;  Massa 
Lambert;  V.  Millsaps;  Mrs.  E.  Goodwin,  '93;  Mary  L. 
Mitchell,  '14- '15 ;  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell,  '14 ;  Mary  B.  Mitchell, 
'09;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Meadows;  Eleanor  Morgan,  '14;  Hattie 
Motzno,  '13;  Estelle  Monroe,  '13- '14;  Irene  Myatt,  '13- '14; 
Ruby  McGugan,  '14- '15;  Annie  R.  Mclver;  Mabel  Parrish, 
'14-'15;  Lillie  Parrish,  '12- '14;  Mamie  Pollard,  '12- '14;  Bessie 
Paylor,  '08- '11;  Emily  Payne,  '11- '12;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Powell, 
'97- '98;  Elizabeth  Quinerly,  '14- '15;  Lena  Ragsdale;  Susie 
Rankin ;  Lillian  Reeves,  '14 ;  Blanche  Rice,  '11-  '13  ;  Katherine 
Robinson,  '13;  Miriam  Robinson,  '13- '14;  Alice  Sawyer;  Julia 
Clyde  Sigmon,  '10- '11;  Lueile  Scott,  '14- '15;  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Smith,  '00- '04;  Bertha  Stanbury,  '14;  Rebecca  Stimson,  '15; 
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Myrtle  SwindeU,  '98- '99;  Francis  Tull,  '12- '15;  Winifred 
Turlington,  '14;  Mary  Van  Poole,  '12;  Grace  Trent,  '12- '13; 
Bettie  Tripp,  '02;  Agnes  Warren,  '14;  Annie  Watkins,  '14; 
Emma  Warren,  '10- '14;  Annie  Lee  Webb,  '10- '14;  Ethel 
Wells,  '00- '07;  Emma  Wellons,  '14- '15;  Mary  H.  Williams, 
'10- '12;  Nannie  N.  WiUiams,  '15;  Eloise  WiUiford,  '12- '15; 
Mary  Wilson,  '15;  Verd  Wilson,  '11- '14;  Carey  Wilson;  Car- 
rie Wilson ;  Mary  Worth,  '15 ;  Bessie  Wright,  '15 ;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Yoder,  '96;  Alma  Yokley,  '12- '14. 
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IN  LIGHTLR  VLIN 

Margaret  Blythe,  '17,  Adelphian 


Training  School  Tidbits 

Senior:     "Willie,  what  is  a  thermometer?" 
Willie:     "A  glass  tube  filled  with  mercy." 

Senior:  "Mary,  of  what  is  botany  the  study  and  from  what  is  the 
word  derived?" 

Mary :  ' '  Botany  is  the  study  of  medicine  and  is  derived  from 
Botania,  meaning  bottle." 

Senior,  giving  grammar  examination:  "What  are  the  genders  in 
the  English  language  and  what  does  each  treat  of?" 

Training  School  child,  just  off  geography  examination :  ' '  There  are 
two  genders  in  the  English  language,  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
masculine  treats  of  temperate  and  intemperate;  the  feminine  treats  of 
torrid  and  frigid." 

Questions  from  Pageant  Visitors 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  'The  Human  Cry  After  Cupid'  is  to  be 
given?" 

"Isn't  Mr.  Eatledge  a  handy  man  around  here,  and  did  you  hear 
he  wrote  'As  You  Like  It'  for  the  Pageant?" 

As  They  Might  Be  Used 

Did  she  give  Sara  All  of  it? 

We  must  paint  Louise  Black  for  tonight. 

Let 's  appoint  Bertha  Baker  for  this  Lab. 

Pearl  Batts  well,  doesn't  she? 

Christine,  Be-a-man  in  our  play.  ^ 

Here  comes  Euth,  Blythe  and  gay  as  ever. 

Hasn't  Leonis  Cheek  enough  to  ask  for  anything? 

Vesta,  Council  meets  at  four. 

Why  not  let  Nelle  Deal  it  out. 

Zora  Lee,  Fry  the  steak,  please. 

Did  you  see  Carrie  Goforth  in  her  Easter  hat? 

Susan,  Green  is  the  color  you  should  wear. 

Please  let  Dorothy  Hunt  the  twine. 

Why  not  give  Josephine  Moore  soup? 

I  owe  Lucille  Eeams  of  paper. 

Tell  Margaret  George  is  here. 
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With  Apologies  to  Fbancis  Bacon 

Bacon  is  such  wholesome  food — 

I  hate  it. 
It  puts  you  in  a  horrid  mood — 

I  hate  it. 
It  makes  you  fat,  it  makes  you  well, 
It  makes  your  waist  a  yard  excel  j 
It  comes  at  morn  at  the  breakfast  bell— 

I  hate  it. 


M.  K.  H. 


Miss  B.  (in  English  class)  :     "What  is  the  meaning  of  avalanche?" 
Sue:     "Oh,  I  know,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you.     It's  a  kind 

of  carriage.     No,  I  believe  it's  a  kind  of  automobile  that  you  carry 

sick  people  in." 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Rosa  Blakeney  President       Annie  Mae  Fuller   Secretary 

Ruth  Tate  Vice-President       Madeline  Thompson  Treasurer 

Ma^rshaLls 

Ohief — Annie    Spainhour,    Burke    County,    Cornelian 

Adelphlan  Cornelian 

Annie  Beam  Cleveland  County  Esther  Mitchell Granville  County 

Edwina  Lovelace   Wilson  County  Kate  M.  Streetman..  McDowell  County 

Marguerite  Wiley   ..  Buncombe  County  Evelyn  Whitty   Jones  County 

Flossie  Harris   Rowan  County  Estelle  Dillon  Craven  County 

Kate  Jones Buncombe  County  Carrie  Goforth   Caldwell  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphlan  and  Cornelian  Societies — Secret  OrganlzatlonB 

Senior  Clacss 

Tempe  Boddie  President       Mattie  McArthur  Treasurer 

Frances  Summerell Vice-President       Maude   Bagwell   Critic 

Alberta   Monroe   Secretary       Janie  Ipock  Cheer  Leader 

Junior  Class 

Winifred  Beckwith  President       Elsie  Sparger  Treasurer 

Nancy   Stacy   Vice-President       Alice   Poole    Critic 

Ernestine   Kenette    Secretary       Sadie  Lee  Holden Cheer  Leader 

Sophomore  Class 

Margaret  George   President       Alice  Presson  Treasurer 

Clarence  Winder  Vice-President       Marie  Lineberger  Critic 

Eleanor  Robertson  Secretary       Margaret  George  Cheer  Leader 

Freshman  Class 

Virginia   Walsh    President       Mary   Wooten   Treasurer 

Nancy  Yarborough   Vice-President       Sara  All   Critic 

Marguerite  Brawley  Secretary       Rebecca  Symnes  Monitor 

McBride  Alexander  Cheer  Leader 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Sadie  McBrayer  President       Louise    Maddry    Secretary 

Mary    Gwynn    Vice-President       Sarah  Gwynn  Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa-tion 

Jessie  Gainey  President  Lucy   Crisp    Prep.  Vice  Pres. 

Jay  Mclver  Senior  Vice-Pres.  Lois  Anderson  Special  Vice-Pres. 

Gladys  Emerson Junior  Vice-Pres.  Madge   Kennette    Secretary 

Prances  Walker.  .Sophomore  Vice-Pres.  Eva  McDonald  Treasurer 

Jennie  Kirkpatrick  ... .  Fresh.  V.-Pres.  Ellen    Rose    Critic 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBEBAL  ABTS. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.  (I)  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. (2)  Electrical  Engineering.  (3)  Civil  and  Boad  Engi- 
neering.     (4)    Soil  Investigation. 

THE  GEADUATE  SCHOOL. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  PHAEMACY. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE    SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION.  (I)  General  Information. 
(2)  Instruction  by  Lectures.  (3)  Correspondence  Courses. 
(4)  Debate  and  Declamation.  (6)  County  Economic  and 
Social  Surveys.  (6)  Municipal  and  Legislative  Reference. 
(7)  Teachers  Bureau,  Preparatory  Schools,  and  College 
Entrance  Requirements. 
Information  regarding  the  University  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
THOMAS  J.  WILSON,  JR.,  Eeglstrar. 


SHOW  YOUR  APPRECIATION 


JENNINGS  FLORAL  CO., 


of  the  fair  perform- 
er's efforts  by  a  bunch 
of  our  splendid  flow- 
ers. She'll  treasure 
the  tribute  and  re- 
member it  always. 
You  can  order  the 
flowers  now  to  be 
delivered  any  time 
you  say.  Or  if  you 
prefer  to  present 
them  in  person  we'll 
make  up  your  order 
while  you  wait. 


301  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 

'Telephone  861 


♦^ 


